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LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

WE have here a rather ponderous man—that 
is, a ponderous head on a ponderous body. His 
live weight must somewhat exceed 200 pounds. 
He is heavy ordnance—not light artillery. 
But what of him? Is he really great? Or, is 
he over-rated? In temperament, the vital prin- 
ciple is very strongly marked ; the lamp of life 
is full up to the brim; there is no indication of 
dyspepsia or consumption here, but all the 
signs of a well-sustained vitality. What a 
chest! How ample the heart, lungs, and stom- 
ach! With him, food is readily converted 
into blood, lymph, and tissue ; and he keeps an 
ample stock constantly on hand, to meet the 
heavy requisitions of his powerful mental 
machinery. Though a Swiss by birth and a 
Celt by blood, his general contour and make- 
up is Teutonic. His head is much larger than 
the average size, exceeding twenty-three inches 
in circumference; is broad at the base, and 
surpassing ordinary heads in height. Observe 





PORTRAIT OF LOUIS AGASSIZ. 








the distance from the ear to the top. It may 
be likened to a four-story house, with many 
apartments, all of good size and well furnished. 











It is nota rattle-head, with empty rooms. Then 
observe the intellect. 
large, especially the perceptive faculties, which 
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project considerably over the eyes. It is full 
in the middle, at Individuality, Eventuality, 
and Comparison, and rather large at Causality. 
Locality is immense, imparting a strong love 
for travel and adventure, especially when com- 
bined with moderate Cautiousness, and a mind 
naturally curious to investigate. The base of 
the brain is decidedly full, even heavy. The 
organs of Amativeness, Adhesiveness, Philopro- 
genitiveness, and Vitativeness are all prominent. 
He is not full in the crown; Self-Esteem and 
Firmness are not specially strong, hence he is in- 
clined to be modest, sensitive, and even diffident. 
Neither is he as large in Combativeness and 
Destructiveness as might be considered neces- 
sary to gave him great self-reliance, executive- 
ness, and force of character. More of these, 
perhaps, would indeed make him a power 
against which common men could not stand. 
But he is kindly, respectful, and sympathetic. 
He has inherited the mind and spirit of his 
mother, rather than the rougher and more mas- 
culine traits of the father. In the general 
conformation, his head is not unlike that of 
Audubon, or that of Herschel. 

But what of his physiognomy? This: 
That is a quiet, calm, benign countenance. 
There is nothing belligerent in the expression ; 
on the contrary, it has a friendly and inviting 
look. See how loving the lips, how meek the 
eyes, and how peaceful the whole! The nose, 
mainly, indicates culture and development of 
character. The eyes and the forehead indicate 
intelligence and availability of mind; the chin 
and the lips warmth and ardor of affection, 
and the whole vigorous health, a superabun- 
dance of vitality, with all the indications of 
long life, peacefulness, repose, happiness. Is 
there not just a touch of indolence in this 
temperament? He can not be altogether lazy; 
but he may seek for repose of body, if not of 
mind. 

Such an organization can hardly fail to 
take a position, even in the front rank among 
men, and maintain it. It is true that there 
must necessarily be a powerful struggle here, 
between the flesh and the spirit; and when 
such persons give way to the appetite, resorting 
to stimulants as many do, they are very liable 
to go down. And it is no disparagement to 
this gentleman to state that his weakness or 
temptations lie in the directions of his appetite 
and his affections. Regylating and properly 
restraining these, he has little to fear and all 
things to hope for. 

Professor Agassiz is no high-pressure engine, 
no race-horse, or greyhound; he is more like 
the low-pressure engine of a great manu- 
factory which ean exert a tremendous in- 
fluence, and develop great power steadily 
and effectively. He considers the end—he 
looks to substantial and enduring results, and 
therefore would not be hasty in his conclusions. 
We see no indications of great precocity in 
this organization, but rather the steadiness of 
a studious mind, the diligence of which has 
been rewarded by the successful aceomplish- 
ment of its undertakings. He may sometimes 





require firing up, calling out, and urging on, 
but when in harness and fairly under way, he 
clears his own tracks. Had he been educated 
for law and for statesmanship, he could have 
stood in the front ranks. But it is known to 
all the world that he gave attention to the nat- 
ural sciences, and he stands, to-day, at the head, 
in these studies and pursuits. 
The biography annexed must conclude our 
description. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Professor Louis John Rudolph Agassiz, the 
distinguished American naturalist, was born 
on the 28th of May, 1807. He is of French 
descent, his family having been among the 
Huguenots who were driven from France by the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, some of 
whom afterward took refuge in the Pays de 
Vaud, Switzerland. Here, for six generations, 
the lineal ancestors of Agassiz devoted them- 
selves to the ministry. His father became the 
pastor of St. Imier, a Protestant parish in the 
ancient bishopric of Basel, and subsequently 
took charge of the parish of Mottier, in the 
valley between the Lake of Neuchatel and 
the Lake of Morat, where Louis was born. 
His mother was a lady of uncommon intelli- 
gence and talent, the daughter of a physician 
in the canton de Vaud. As may be readily in- 
ferred, young Louis was early taught the pre- 
cepts of holy living, which were carefully 
fostered and developed under the loving eye of 
a pious mother. It is said that, in his infancy, 
he exhibited the strongest love of knowledge, 
and would listen to the conversation of his 
father, and those friends who visited him, with 
a manifestation of intelligence quite remarkable 
in one so young, and when he had learned to 
read, the instruction books were rarely out of 
his hands. As early as ten years of age he 
evinced a decided predilection for natural his- 
tory, and seemed never happier than when 
threading the intricate and dangerous passes of 
his mountain home, or when climbing some 
sharp acclivity in search of some new fern, or 
flower, or fossil ; the finding of the least of which 
filled his heart with delight, amply repaying 
him for all the labor and fatigue experienced. 
His father, appreciating the intellectual 
power exhibited by his son, determined to use 
every means within his reach for his proper 
development, and acting upon the principle, 
that a sound body is the only true basis for a 
sound mind, at the age of eleven sent him, 
with a younger brother, to the gymnasium at 
Vienne, a small town in the canton of Berne, 
where four years were passed in the study of 
ancient and modern languages, and in such 
muscular training, diversified by the amuse- 
ments of fishing and collecting insects, as was 
fitted to develop his body. In the mean time 
his father had removed from Mottier to the 
little town of Orbe, at the foot of the Jura; and 
here, during the vacations, under the influence 
of a young clergyman named Fivaz, who is 
now himself in the United States, the young 
student’s attention was first drawn toward the 
technical study of the natural sciences, espé- 
cially the vegetable kingdom, but not yet with 
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the intention of making it a life-task. At fifteen 
he entered the college of Lausanne, where he 
passed two years of cjose application to his 
studies. Having chosen the profession of med- 
icine, he went to Zurich in 1824, and two years 
after removed to the university of Heidelberg, 
where he continued his medical studies, 
giving some attention to zoology and botany, 
until 1827, when he entered the university of 
Munich. 


While pursuing his studies at Munich, Agas- 
siz formed intimate friendships with several of 
the most distinguished men of the day, among 
whom was Martius; under him he studied 
the organization of plants, and their geographi- 
cal distribution; he lived in the house of 
Dollinger, with whom he studied the embry- 
onic development of animals; he was intimate 
with Wagner; with Oken he discussed the 
principles of classification ; with Fuchs he stud- 
ied mineralogy ; and for four successive years 
he attended all the lectures of Schelling on 
philosophy. He became the leading spirit in 
a select circle of young student who met to 
discuss scientific subjects. About this time 
Don Pedro of Brazil married an Austrian 
princess, and the Austrian and Bavarian gov- 
ernments seized the opportunity of sending to 
that country a scientific exploring expedition, 
to which was attached the distinguished natu- 
ralists Martius, Spix, Natterer, and Pohl. 
Martius, on his return from Brazil, set about 
the preparation of a report of his investigations 
there, and intrusted the zoological department 
to Spix, who had also the charge of the ich- 
thyological part of the work. Spix dying, 
however, before the work was completed, Mar- 
tius selected young Agassiz to elaborate, ar- 
range, and classify the one hundred and sixteen 
species of fish which Spix had discovered, and 
so successfully was the task accomplished, that 
there has not yet occurred the necessity for a 
re-classification. This performance obtained 
for him good rank among naturalists. The 
study of medicine was now given up for the 
more congenial study of natural science. On 
the conclusion of his part of Marcius’ work, he 
applied for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
at Erlangen, which he obtained after sustain- 
ing with credit a severe examination, and in 
the same year he took at Munich the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine, on which occasion he 
maintained the superiority of woman, in a 
Latin dissertation entitled, femina humana su- 
perior mari. In the mean time he was engaged 
in collecting materials for a “ Natural History 
of the Fresh-Water Fishes of Europe,” which, 
through the liberal-mindedness of Cotta, a dis- 
tinguished publisher, was shortly afterward 
issued, and which has since been pronounced 
a work of great thoroughness, and become a 
text-book for students in this department of 
science. Agassiz visited most of the rivers of 
Europe during the preparation of his work; 
and had his attention drawn to the fossil 
species, found in the fresh-water deposits of 
Oeningen and of Glaris in Switzerland, and of 
Solenhofen in Bavaria, the result of which was, 
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after several years’ study, the publication of his 
“ Researches on Fossil Fishes,” and his “ De- 
scriptions of Echinoderms,” which, continuing 
through ten years, was finally brought to a 
close in 1844. During the progress of this 
work, Agassiz formed a friendship with Hum- 
boldt, which lasted until the death of that 
distinguished man, and was of great service to 
him in his researches. 

It was while engaged upon his “ Researches 
on Fossil Fishes,” that a friend sent him a fish 
scale, of peculiar shape, which had been ex- 
humed from the chalk formations of Paris. It 
had once belonged to a race of fishes now ex- 
tinct, and this was the only available testimo- 
nial that had come to the hands of any scholar. 
Nothing daunted, Agassiz set to work to give 
from these slender materials the exact position 
and relation of this antediluvian among his 
tribes. He first drew a profile of the extinct 
fish, placing the acquired scale in its proper 
place, and then gave it a name and described 
its habits, etc. He then sent the drawing, to- 
gether with the description, to the Journal of 
Arts and Sciences, issued in Paris, where it was 
published at length. Five years subsequent to 
this publication, in which Agassiz had risked 
his reputation, his friend fortunately discov- 
ered @ perfect fossil specimen of the defunct 
race of fishes, and sent it for his inspection. 
Upon examination, so accurately had he 
made his drawing, not a single line had to be 
altered ! 

It would be impossible in our limited space 
to give a sketch of each of Professor Agassiz’s 
writings. His activity and enthusiasm always 
kept him busily employed. Among the products 
of his pen are his “ Bibliotheca Zoologie and 
Geologie,” “ Critical Studies on Fossil Mollus- 
ca;” “Memoirs on the Muscles in Living and 
Fossil Mollusca.” He superintended a German 
translation of “Buckland’s Geology,” and re- 
vised the French and German translation of 
“Sowerby’s Mineral Conchology.” Another 
branch of inquiry in which Professor Agassiz 
took an important rank, was the study of gla- 
ciers, and their influence in geological phenom- 
ena, the result of his studies on this subject 
appearing in two works, entitled “ Etudes sur 
les Glaciers,” and “ Systeme Glaciare.” 

From 1846, the biography of Professor Agas- 
siz belongs to the scientific history of the 
United States. In the autumn of that year he 
arrived in Boston from Paris, his object being 
to make himself familiar with the natural his- 
tory and geology of this country, in the fulfill- 
ment of a project suggested to the King of 
Prussia by the Baron Alexander Yon Hum- 
boldt, as well as for the purpose of delivering a 
course of Lowell Lectures in Boston. He then 
visited New York, Philadelphia, and Charles- 
ton, with the view of comparing the animals of 
the northern with those of the more southern 
latitudes of this continent; and on his return 
to New York was offered, by Professor Bache, 
the Superintendent of the United States Coast 
Survey, the use of all the facilities afforded by 
the Government in the coast survey, for the 
further prosecution of his researches. An 





offer so liberal, and of such vast importance 
in a scientific point of view, by means of which 
he could visit at will every point of the coast 
from Maine to Texas, and along the Western 
coast, made him exclaim, that this was enough 
to determine him to remain to the end of ‘his 
days in the United States. In the summer of 
the same year he visited the coast of Nantuck- 
et and Martha’s Vineyard; and in the same 
year he visited, in company with Mr. John A. 
Lowell, Niagara Falls and the White Mount- 
ains, the immediate result of which was papers 
on the medusz of Massachusetts, and upon a 
coral found near Holmes’ Hole. During the 
next three winters he lectured before the Low- 
ell Institute upon comparative embryology, 
and upon the successive development of the 
animal kingdom, repeating them in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Charleston. 

In 1847, Lawrence Scientific School was 
founded at Cambridge, Mass., and the profess- 


orship of zoology and geology was offered him, 


which he accepted, after having first obtained 
from his government an honorable discharge 
from his obligations to it. The Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, in granting his request, em- 
ployed these words: “We well know that 
wherever you take up your abode, your time 
will be employed for the best advantage of 
science.” He entered upon his duties in 
Cambridge in the spring of 1848, and at the 
close of the academic year started, with 
twelve of his pupils, upon a scientific explo- 
ration on the shores of Lake Superior, where 
they passed the summer months, the result 
of which is contained in a volume entitled 
“Lake Superior.” In the same year, in con- 
junction with Dr. A. A. Gould, he published 
“Principles of Zoology,” for the use of 
schools and colleges. To give an account of 
all that he has done would require a minute 
examination year by year, and often month 
by month. His time has been chiefly em- 
ployed in delivering lectures in the winter, 
and in making scientific excursions during the 
summer. In this manner he has traversed the 
whole extent of the country from Lake Supe- 
rior to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the 
Atlantic coast to the valley of the Mississippi, 
delivering courses of lectures in Savannah, Mo- 
bile, New Orleans, Cincinnati, and many other 
places. The winter of 1850 was spent upon 
the reef of Florida, in the service of the coast 
guard survey, with the view to ascertain the 
mode of growth and the direction of the in- 
crease of the reef. In 1852 he accepted a pro- 
fessorship of comparative anatomy in the 
medical college of Charleston S. C., but finding 
the climate injurious to his health, he again 
returned to the North. Since 1856 his chief 
employment has been the classification and 
arrangement of the immense amount of mate- 
rials he has collected during his various and 
extended scientific voyages, and by thé dona- 
tions of friends and others interested in natu- 
ral history. This collection forms the founda- 
tion for the most jgnportant of his works now 
in course of publication, entitled, “ Contribu- 
tions to the Natural History of the United 











States,” a work which is to be completed in 
ten volumes, and which has met with a more 
generous support than perhaps any publication 
of so purely scientific a nature and so expen- 
sive a form has ever before received. The 
subscription list reaches 2,500, an unparalleled 
number. 

The most recent voyage of Agassiz was to 
Brazil. He organized a scientific expedition to 
the Amazon, the entire expenses of which 
were paid by Mr. Thayer, a banker of Boston. 
Some of the minor results of this expedition 
have appeared in the pages of the Atlantic 
Monthly, and it is probable that it will be the 
basis for a more complete and perfect work. 
Some of Agassiz’s more recent popular publi- 
cations have met with severe criticism abroad, 
upon the ground that he has not found in this 
country the constant friendly emulation which 
is especially necessary to keep a scientific man 
fresh and bright. It is feared that he is degen- 
erating into the dogmatism and devotion to 
his own opinions, with a disregard, and per- 
haps contempt, for those of others, which is 
unfortunately too apt to characterize men who 
are almost isplated, and which is fatal to all 
real scientific progress. The real man of science 
seeks only the discovery and development of 
truth, and his personal aims and reputation are 
but secondary in this glorious pursuit. Whe- 
ther such criticism is in this instance unfounded 
or not, can be decided only by our readers for 
themselves after a careful study of the evidence 
in the case. We simply notice it as a fact. 
The influence, however, of Agassiz in this 
country, in festering and extending the accu- 
rate and liberal study of nature, which, follow- 
ed in the right spirit is, par excellence, the 
liberal art, can not be too highly praised nor 
too gratefully remembered. 


me 


A Powrrrut Microscore.—The most 
powerful microscope ever constructed has been 
made by Messrs. Powell & Leland, and de- 
scribed in a paper read before the Royal Society 
of London, England. The power of this instru- 
ment is fully double any which has ever been 
constructed previously, and altogether super- 
sedes what had before been considered the 
utmost attainable limit of perception in this 
instrument. This powerful microscope mag- 
nifies 3,000 diameters with its lowest eye-piece, 
and 15,000 diameters with its piece of the 
highest power—the'latter being equivalent to 
magnifying no less than 1,575,000,000, or mak- 
ing an object appear that number of times 
larger than it really is! How immensely must 
such an instrument increase our knowledge of 
the lower organism; may it not even enable 
us, eventually, to determine the ultimate con- 
stitution of matter? Some of the most im- 
portant discoveries in comparative physiology 
have been recently made with the assistance of 
the microscope, and many old theories have 
been exploded. But with the increase of its 
magnifying powcr, the arcana of nature appear 
to multiply, as if there were no limit to the do- 
main of the infinitesimal. 
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PHRENOLOGIOCAL THEORY OF MAN’S 
ORGANIZATION. 


(CONTINUED. ] 





HARMONY WITH REVELATION. 


THE common metaphysical expositions are 
almost always at war with revelation, while 
the phrenological one before given harmonizes 
with it in every particular, and also harmonizes 
with well-known facts in the history of man, 
and with what is known concerning his organ- 
ization. 

For instance, metaphysico-theological expos- 
itors, not knowing what other disposal to make 
of that carnal mind which could not become 
subject to the law of God, have taught us that 
it was destroyed. This common error can not 
be reconciled with revelation, for Peter writes, 
“Finally, my brethren, abstain from fleshly 
lusts, which war against the soul.” Now how 
in the name of reason could individuals, whose 
carnal minds had been destroyed, feel any 
fleshly lusts? Neither can it be reconciled 
with the fact that the animal faculties present 
call for gratification until death. It is a clear 
case, therefore, that the common metaphysical 
expositions can not be in harmony with reve- 
lation or with facts. The discord between 
ordinary expositions and _revelation is very 
grating on all ears not especially trained and 
educated to admire such music, and the ruin 
of thousands of souls is the disastrous conse- 
quence resulting from this false note in heav- 
enly music. But when we sound the phreno- 
logical harp, sweet, soft music, in exact accord 
with the notes from the great Creator of har- 
monies, is heard, and not a mortal on earth will 
ever mourn the day he heard the strain. 

There is a remarkable difference between 
the “spiritual man” and the “animal man.” 
With the former all is peace; no two of the 
faculties can ever come in conflict. For in- 
stance, Benevolence can never war with Ven- 
eration, and so on through the whole group. 
On the other hand, with the “animal man” the 
various faculties are at war with each other, 
and not only at war with each other, but they 
war against the very existence of the physical 
system ; for almost all the passions, if inordin- 
ately indulged, bring on premature decay and 
death. The following commentary, by the Rev. 
John Pierpont, adinirably and truthfully por- 
trays the turmoil and warring of the faculties 
of the “animal man.” “‘ But there may be 
perpetual discord—and if the moral sentiments 
do not sternly predominate, there will—between 
the animal propensities. See how Acquisitive- 
ness resists Alimentiveness. How offended 
Amativeness goads on Combativeness and De- 
structiveness to do its bidding! How sharp 
the struggle between Philoprogenitiveness and 
Acquisitiveness! Indeed, what one of them all 
is there that may not be easily pricked on to 
do battle with all the rest?” And if we read 
the passage in 1 Peter ii. 11 more correctly 
rendered, both the text and the commentary 
will be found to possess more force and beauty 
than with the common rendering; xara may 
be very properly rendered in, and the passage 








will read, “ Finally, my brethren, abstain from 
fleshly lusts, airives Crparsvovror xara TS 
Yuxns, which are marshaled in battle-array in 
the soul.” Beautiful and harmonious phreno- 
logical language. 

For fear of misapprehension, perhaps it may 
be better for me to notice the word soul. It 
has in Hebrew and English a very indefinite 
use, and if a man says it means anything, it 
would be quite easy to prove from the Scrip- 
tures (¢. ¢., English) that it did not. For exam- 
ple, the term soul is frequently used to denote 
the immortal part of man, whatever that may 
be supposed to be, and yet in Numbers vi. 6 it 
is used to denote the body: “ All the days that 
he separateth himself he shall come at no dead 
body”—in Hebrew, “dead soul.” Hence it is 
quite evident that the term soul can not mean 
the immortal part of man. The same course of 
reasoning mi¢ht be pursued with a great vari- 
ety of other meanings, in fact, if it should be 
said that the term soul denoted any one of the 
following forty meanings, the thirty-nine others 
could be appealed to in proof that the meaning 
was erroneous. The Hebrew word for soul is 
said to be rendered in our common English 
Scriptures as follows: Breast, breath, dead, life 
in jeopardy, life, man, person, tablet, will, ghost, 
hath life, heart, her, fish, greedy, he, hearty, 
herself, myself, jeopardy of life, one, yourselves, 
self, appetite, body, creature, deadly, discon- 
tented, mortality, lust, me, pleasure, thyself, 
would have, things, themselves. 

The Greek term ¥y n, psuche, is also rendered 
variously by soul, life, person, heart, and 
mind. 

If to the above we add the frequent use of 
the words spirit, soul, and mind, as convertible 
terms by metaphysical expositions; and then 
again, their changing of the phrenological fac- 
ulty of Firmness into a grand incomprehensible 
myth, named Tue WILL, sometimes endowing 
it with the perceptive and reflective powers of 
the intellect, with the emotional faculties of the 
spirit, and the passions of the soul, we can very 
readily perceive the reason why there is.so 
much mystification on the subject. If the 
reader has any ideas of spirit and soul derived 
from the above-mentioned mystifying sources, 
it is to be hoped that he will set them aside 
for a time, and not give to the words spirit 
and soul, as used in this article, the meaning 
he has previously adopted, for if he does he 
will have no more definite ideas of what is 
intended than he had before reading it. Sup- 
posing the reader is willing to examine patient- 
ly and impartially the views presented, we 
shall resume the consideration of the subject. 

St. Paul, in speaking of the resurrection of 
our bodies from the dead, says, “It is sown 
an animal body, it is raised a spiritual body. 
There is an animal body, and there is a spirit- 
ual body.” Our Saviour says, “In the resur- 
rection, they neither marry nor are given in 
marriage, but are as the angels of God.” When 
we enter the grave, we but enter the ante- 
chamber to change our for the bridal 
supper of the Lamb, and our Saviour furnishes 
the key to the door, so that we can examine 





our cast-off robes, and take a partial view, at 
least, of them before we actually enter the 
grave. According to our Saviour, the organ of 
Amativeness, belonging to the animal group, 
will be found stricken from existence when we 
arise from the dead; we may, therefore, very 
logically conclude that, if Amativeness is strick- 
en out, Alimentivencss, Combativeness, Destruc- 
tiveness, etc., will also be stricken out, and that 
we shall arise, as Paul says, with a “ spiritual 
body,” better suited for the dwelling-place of 
the spirit. 

As in this life, when we are paralyzed, we 
no longer use the part paralyzed—for instance, 
if the gustatory nerve be paralyzed, we taste 
not; if the auditory, we hear not; if the nerves 
of sensation, we feel not; or if the nerves of 
motion, we move not; and as paralysis fre- 
quently occurs without any perceptible change 
of structure, we may therefore logically con- 
clude from our Saviour’s remark, that our 
heavenly Father, by death, kindly lulls to 
sleep the faculties belonging to the animal 
group, so that we shall no longer be annoyed 
by their oft-repeated calls for gratification; 
while the faculties belonging to the spiritual 
group will enable us to enjoy, in their fullest 
intensity, the delights of heaven. 

Cases occasionally occur of paralysis of gerves, 
without our being able to perceive any destruc- 
tion or injury of the nerve paralyzed; if we 
say that in the glorious resurrection morn we 
shall arise with “spiritual bodies,” the animal 
group of faculties having been paralyzed by 
death, we perceive that these changes can 
occur, without our personal identity having 
been in the least affected by death and the 
resurrection. Thus we learn from our Saviour 
that death merely disrobes us of garments 
which would render us unsuited for the realms 
of bliss. We hear also from Paul that our 
vile bodies shall be changed and fashioned 
like unto the glorious body of the Redeemer; 
Matthew informs us that on the mount of 
transfiguration “ his face did shine as the sun.” 
Now, we speak of death as a “ grim monster ;” 
then, we shall view it merely as a dose of chlo- 
roform, which had lulled to an eternal sleep 
“the animal man,” so that we no longer can 
feel hunger through Alimentiveness, a desire 
to marry through Amativeness, or to hoard 
treasures through Acquisitiveness, or grief for 
lost children through Philoprogenitiveness, 
and so on through the whole group. Nota 
single one of the old metaphysicians can pos- 
sibly reconcile their expositions of man’s or- 
ganization with the Scriptures. Let a skeptic 
ask one of them the following questions, and 
he is perfectly nonplused, and must be silent: 
You, sir, say you think a man has a eyeyua, 
pneuma, a spirit, and a ¥Yuyn, psuche, a soul, a 
life animal; that the spirit is from God, and 
the animal soul “the seat and center of the 
animal instincts.” If so, then the soul must 
be extinguished at death and can not be re- 
vivified at the resurrection, for the Saviour 
says, that in the resurrection there will be 
neither marrying nor giving in marriage, but 
we shall be as the angels of God. This, of 
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course, implies that animal instincts will not 
exist in the resurrection, and therefore there 
can be no soul to perish in hell. Yet that 
same Saviour, in Matt. x. 28, says, “ Fear not 
them which kill the body, but are not able to 
kill the soul; but rather fear him who is able 
to destroy both soul and body in hell,” and 
this, of course, implies existence of the soul 
after death, in punishment. Now, sir, how 
can you expect me to believe your Bible when 
it teaches on one page that the soul will not 
exist after death, and on another page implies 
the existence of that soul in endless punish- 
ment? ican not receive such contradictions. 
To such an address, the ablest of the old- 
school metaphysicians could make no reply 
without abandoning all their previous exposi- 
tions and seeking the aid of Phrenology. 

In this life, the spirit and soul are united in 
the body through the medium of the nervous 
system ; the intellectual belonging exclusively 
to the spirit, which, as before shown, operates 
more especially through the cerebral portion 
of the nervous system; while the nerves of 
organic life are allotted exclusively to the 
department of the soul, while both spirit and 
soul are more particularly united in the cranio- 
spinal system of sensational and motor nerves, 
Hence, if we say that at the resurrection body, 
soul, and spirit are reunited again, the body 
changed, and better adapted to the use of the 
spirit, we can perceive that the intellectual, 
sensational, and motor powers of the nervous 
system may be carried on in full vigor in the 
new state of existence, while the animal group 
of organs may be paralyzed without any change 
of structure, and the whole can be accomplish- 
ed without any change in our personal iden- 
tity. This is not expressly declared in so 
many words, yet is clearly implied, and we 
are, therefore, perfectly justified in so con- 
cluding. It is clearly declared we are to be 
judged according to our deeds. It is evident, 
then, that no change can take place which will 
destroy our personal identity. 

In the second place, it is expressly declared 
that one at least of the animal faculties or 
instincts will be stricken from existence in the 
resurrection. We may then logically conclude 
that the others also will be extinguished, lulled, 
or paralyzed, else Paul’s declaration that it is 
raised “a spiritual body” will not be true. In 
the third place, it is expressly declared that 
the soul and body can be destroyed in hell, 
which implies existence after death, nor can 
we reconcile any other supposition with the 
clear declarations that the wicked shall be 
punished. 

Just here, our anatomical, physiological, and 
phrenological knowledge comes into play, and 
the foregoing remarks show that all can be 
accomplished without any perversion or con- 
tradiction of the language of Scripture, and 
without any of that extraordinary confusion 
of ideas with which the common metaphysical 
expositions always abound ; and we can readi- 
ly remove every appearance of contradiction 
from the above-mentioned passages of Scrip- 
ture, and remove a stumbling-block from the 
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path of-a skeptic. And this exposition will 
present food for serious meditation to all evil- 
doers, for it will indeed be a fearful thing to 
be consigned to perdition with our nerves of 
sensation in full vigor, capable of feeling in 
full intensity the punishment inflicted. 

We can thus readily perceive the very great 
advantages of phrenological expositions of 
man’s organization over the common meta- 
physical expositions; the former are harmo- 
nious in themselyes — harmonize with the 
Scriptures, and also with the well-known 
facts which come under our notice in every- 
day life—while the latter are generally con- 
tradictory in themselves, and are at war with 
the Scriptures, and with well-known facts which 
come under daily notice, and for many phe- 
nomena, they are candidly admitted as insuf- 
ficient for their exposition. Ask one of them, 
“You, my good friend, have devoted years 
to the intense study of the great laws of mind, 
will you be so kind as to tell me why it is 
that neighbor A. is a fine musician, while 
neighbor B., who is equal to him if not su- 
perior in talents, can not ‘turn a tune?’ This 
is a great puzzle to me, and I should like to 
know.” The metaphysician gravely replies, 
it is owing to, “a gift of nature” that A. has 
such fine musical talents. Ask again, why 
is it that Mr. C.’s son can make extraor- 
dinary progress in mathematical studies, while 
my son makes but a moderate progress? It is 
“a gift of nature,” replies the metaphysician— 
one of the secrets of nature. Ask again, why 
is it that D. has learned to draw admirably 
without any teacher, while E. has never made 
much progress, though he has an excellent 
teacher? It is “a gift of nature,” is the reply. 
Ask again, why is it that F. is an admirable 
painter, while G., with equal talents, can not 
paint well? It is “a gift of nature,” is the 
reply. Ask again, why is it that H. has an 
extraordinary flow of language, and can speak 
well on almost any emergency, while I. is 
“slow of speech,” and can not speak extem- 
poraneously? It is “a gift of nature,” is the 
reply. Ask again, why it is that J. can tell 
the time of day without any watch, while K. 
seems scarcely to notice the lapse of time? It 
is “a gift of nature,” is the reply. Ask again, 
why is it that L. has extraordinary mechanical 
capabilities, and can make almost anything, 
while M. is but a “botch-workman,” though 
he has worked much longer than L. has? It 
is “a gift of nature,” is the reply of the meta- 
physician, and that is the length of his tether, 
through the thirty-five or forty faculties with 
which man is endowed; and to the fact that 
those very “gifts of-nature” are so many fac- 
ulties which have been properly classified and 
developed by the phrenologist, he still most 
obstinately closes his eyes. 

It is a clear case, then, that the old-school 
system is entirely inadequate to throw any 
light on a vast number of peculiarities of indi- 
vidual character, and as each faculty has its 
own peculiar memory, the old-school system 
is likewise inadequate to explain to us many 
peculiarities of memory; while the phreno- 





logical system throws a flood of light on those 
very peculiarities of character. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
ab Re 


GIVING WHILE LIVING. 


A most worthy example for our men of 
fortune is seen in the wisdom and practical 
sagacity of Mr. Ezra Cornell. Read the follow- 
ing: 

OPENING OF THE CORNELL LIBRARY AT 
Irnaca.—The founding of the Cornell Univer- 
sity is only one of Senator Cornell’s philan- 
throphic schemes for building up his town, 
county, State, and nation. Another, recently 
set in vigorous operation, was duly set apart on 
the 20th of December last, by public exercises, 
which are thus described in an exchange: 


“ At the voluntary ringing of bells and firi 
of guns, about one thousand persons crowd 
into the beautiful and commodious lecture- 
room of the Cornell Library building, to be- 
hoki one of the grandest ceremonies it could be 
their arte to witness. Hon. John M. Sel- 
kreg presided. After prayer by the Rev. Wm. 
Searles, of the Methodist Church, Mr. Cornell, 
in a plain, unostentatious, but impressive man- 
ner, made over to the citizens of Ithaca ard 
Tompkins County the Cornell Library Build- 
ing and all its appurtenances, by preening, the 
deeds and keys to a board of trustees. B. G. 
Ferris, in an appropriate speech, accepted the 


— gift, and, so far as words could, thanked 
r. Cornell in the name of the trustees and 
citizens. A hymn was sung, and the dedica- 
tion prayer was Offered by Rey. Thomas C. 
Strong, D.D.” 


Sensible Mr. Cornell. He will be his own 
executor, and thus save to the people that 
which otherwise would go into the pockets of 
quarrelsome attorneys. Such monuments as 
this, and the University now being erected by 
Mr. Cornell, will endure in the hearts of the 
people for all time. 

The building, one hundred and four by sixty- 
four feet, and four stories high, is imposing in 
appearance, and cost $61,000. It contains 
rooms let for the post-office, national bank, 
and other offices, the rents of which go to help 
the library and pay expenses. Also, an armory 
and drill-room, lecture-room, capable of seating 
eight thousand, ladies’ and gentlemen’s reading- 
rooms, besides the library and its appendages. 
In addition to this, Mr. Cornell placed upon 
the shelves four thousand dollars’ worth of 
books, and pledged himself to add one thou- 
sand dollars’ worth annually, until he should 
have furnished fifteen thousand dollars’ worth 
of books for the library. In his presentation 
address he remarked, that years ago he became 
convinced that it was a folly to. hoard up 
treasures on earth, and to bequeath them in 
one’s last will and testament, to be disposed of, 
probably, by unwilling heirs or injudicious ex- 
ecutors; and he decided that he would act the 
better part, and give while he lived, and reap 
in his lifetime, at least, the satisfaction and 
pleasure of seeing his benefactions do good to 
those for whom they were designed. 

——— ee oe 


Two things there are indicative of a weak 
mind: to be silent when it is proper to speak, 
and to speak when it is proper to be silent. 
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Our Social Relations. 


Vannes 

Oh, happy they—the happiest of the!r kind— 

Whom gentle stare unite, and in one fate 

Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. — Thomson. 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS—AND WOMAN'S 
WRONGS.—No. 2. 


RY JOHN NEAL. 


Tue leaven is working through and through 
the great unthinking masses, like subterranean 
fire. The earth is growing hot under the tread 
of our reformers. And now is the time of 
danger. Wemay be found going too fast and too 
far, if, in our hurry to reform an abuse, we do 
not weigh every word we utter, and calculate 
in advance, every step we take. To-day’s 
paper contains the following : 

“ A memorial was presented to Congress on 
Saturday signed by Mrs. Stanton, Theodore 
Tilton, Frederick Douglas, and others, praying 
Sor the removal of all restrictions of color or sex, 
in regard to suffrage.” 

A trumpet this, which gives no uncertain 
sound. Let us prepare for the battle which 
seems to be close at hand—portentous in all 
its bearings—inevitable—and likely to divide 
the whole nation, before it is decided. 

The positions taken by Senator Morrill, in 
his late argument for suffrage in the District of 
Columbia, deserve to be treated with great 
respect. “Universal suffrage,” says he, “is 
affirmed by its advocates, as among the absolute 
or natural rights of man, in the sense of man- 
kind ; extending to females as well as to males, 
and susceptible of no limitation, unless as op- 
posed to child or infant”—(or idiot or lunatic)— 
“ It is supposed to originate in rights independ- 
ent of citizenship. Like the absolute rights of 
liberty, personal security, and possession of 
property, it is natural to man.” 

And why not? we ask in all seriousness. If, 
when such rights are conceded, as natural to 
man, the right of governing himself is denied, 
and said to be “ dependent upon citizenship,” the 
question arises, Who shall say what constitutes 
citizenship? Are men to settle that question 
for women—without allowing women to be 
heard? Are majorities to determine, without 
regard to minorities ? 

If so, why may not a majority of men get 
together, and declare that the rights acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Morrill to be natural rights—the 
“rights of liberty, personal security, and the 
possession of property,” are like the right of 
suffrage, dependent upon the will of a majority 
—and a majority of males—or in other words 
upon citizenship, of which they, and they only, 
are the judges? 

How are natural rights to be distinguished 
from other rights—artificial rights—unless it 
be because they are inherent and essential to 
man’s nature? something, without which man 
is no longer man, nor woman, woman? What 
is liberty worth to him, who has no hand in 
making the laws? What are “personal secu- 
rity” and the “rights of property” good for, 
where a people are not allowed to govern 














themselves, nor even to help choose their law- 
givers and rulers ? 

If all government is derived from the consent 
of the governed, as they tell us—with what 
face can a part undertake to govern the whole, 


without the consent of the whole? How dare 
the majority take a single step, without the 
co-operation of the minority, signified by their 
suffrages? If there be any such thing as a 
natural right—any right even “ to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,” independent of 
human concession, then the right of self-govern- 
ment is clear and conclusive ; for what is the 
right of self-government, but the right of suf- 
frage? all other rights being merged in that, 
all, however modified, and however changeable, 
being dependent upon that. : 

When a portion of the people have no other 
rights than such as are conceded to them by 
their lawgivers and rulers, how preposterous 
to talk about natwral rights—they are slaves; 
and though theirs may be a qualified bondage, 
and somewhat more tolerable than other forms 
of human bondage, being dependent for all the 
rights they enjoy upon the will of their masters, 
like the woman of Turkey, or of Hindostan, or 
Timbuctoo, they are slaves. And if men were 
dealt with, in the same way, it would soon be 
understood, as a truth not to be questioned; 
and the debate of the Senate Chamber would 
be transferred to the battle-field, and there 
argued, with the shouting of the captains, and 
“ with garments rolled in blood.” 


Is it not shameful—is it not astonishing— 
that under the present constitution of society, 
throughout the world, there can be no rights 
for women, but such as man, the lawgiver, 
may choose to allow ?—no rights, in a word, 
which man is bound to respect ? 

“It exists of course,” continues the Senator, 
speaking of universal suffrage, “independent 
of sex or condition, manhood or womanhood. 
To admit it in the adult, and deny it to the 
youth, would be to abridge the right and ignore 
the principle.” That, we say, depends upon 
the definition of universal suffrage. It would 
seem but reasonable that a time should be fixed 
for the exercise of any acknowledged right— 
the right of ownership, or of marriage, for ex- 
ample. Men and women alike have a common 
interest in such limitations ; and always concur 
in opinion, where they have the opportunity, 
as in household legislation, in guardianship, 
and trusteeship. There must be discretion; 
and the age of discretion, though differing so 
much in different individuals, that no two per- 
sons are altogether alike—has been determined 
from the first, and as if by universal consent, 
so that the only variation to be found, is in the 
Roman law, which fixes on twenty-five, while 
under British and American law, twenty-one 
is the age of discretion. 

But nobody asks for unlimited—unqualified 
—universal suffrage—even the most thorough- 
going, like Bentham and Mill, when they come 
to the pinch, being always ready to acknow- 
ledge that they do not mean what their words 
appear to mean. There must always be ex- 








ceptions; but for convenience, they employ 
the phrase, without mentioning the exceptions, 
believing they can not be misunderstood by 
anybody worth convincing. There are always 
qualifications, we see—such as residence—age 
—understanding—property— education—char- 
acter; idiots—lunatics—and felons being al- 
most always excluded, even in theory—and all 
these exceptions have their advocates among 
the most enlightened, zealous, and far-seeing 
minds of the day. 

“ And now, sir,” continues the Senator, after 
having almost conceded the right, in theory, 
“and now, sir, in practice, its extension to 
woman would contravene all our notions of 
the family—put asunder husband and wife”— 
the very ground that was taken at first, and 
maintained to the last by the law-givers and 
judges—the magnates of British law, who 
refused, generation after generation, to allow 
married women the control of their own prop- 
erty, or to testify against their husbands, whose 
interests, according to their theory, were always 
identical !—“ It would put asunder husband and 
wife, and subvert the fundamental principles of 
family government, in which,” continues the 
Serator, “ the husband is”—is what?—“is dy 
all usage and law” —the law being made by 
men without the consent of women, and the 
usage being founded on that law—“ is by all 
usage and law, human and divine, the repre- 
sentative head.” 

Granted. But what then? Because the 
husband is the representative head of his own 
household, for a season—that is, until “the 
children set up for themselves—and of his wife, 
until she give up the ghost, is that a reason 
why he should be the representative head of 
all other women, married or unmarried, after 
they are of age? any more than he should con- 
tinue to be the representative head of his 
family, after his sons and daughters are married 
off, and his grandchildren, and great-grand- 
children—the males only—have begun to think 
for themselves? Have unmarried women no 
rights, after they reach maturity? must their 
pupilage continue forever? their infancy 
through consummate womanhood, and old age, 
up to the last hour? 

“ Besides, it ignores woman, womanhood, 
and all that is womanly,” adds the Senator, 
“all those distinctions of sex whose objects are 
apparent in creation, essential~in character, 
and vital to society.” Just what the Chinese 
would say, and the enlightened Hindoos—or 
Senators—would say, if innovations upon es- 
tablished usage were attempted there; and the 
crocodiles would continue to be fattened on 
live babies, and widows roasted alive—“ these 
all disappear in the manly and impressive demon- 
stration of balloting at a popular election.” But 
why so?’—why need it be so? Setting aside 
the notion that seems to prevail with so many 
of our best men, and is fast coming to a head 
in our Halls of Legislation, that woman was 
made “to suckle fools and chronicle small 
beer’—may we not ask why the balloting 
might not be had at private houses? or in 
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places set apart for women, exclusively? and 
the votes be taken by suitable trustworthy 
persons in a quiet, womanly, unpretending 
way? “Here,” continues the Senator, as if no 
such idea had ever entered his head, “ Here 
maids, women, wives, men and husbands pro- 
miscuously assemble to vindicate the rights of 
human nature’—And why not? They do all 
that, in our churches, and theaters, and con- 
certs, and prayer meetings; and are found 
everywhere capable of managing our largest 
charities, when left to themselves. Time was 


when they were not allowed to go upon the. 


stage—to sing in public, or to ride in a circus— 
to make speeches—to write books—or to preach, 
or to practice medicine; to save men, like 
Florence Nightingale, or Grace Darling, or to 
fight on horseback, or on foot, with the wea- 
pons of men; but how is it now? They do 
all these things now, and often as well as men 
—or better—though they are not half through 
with their apprenticeship, and are obliged to 
make their way through a host of prejudices, 
alike unmanly and obtrusive, clad “in golden 
panoply complete.” 

“ Moreover,” continues the Senator, “it as- 
sociates the wife and mother with policies of 
state, with public affairs, with making, inter- 
preting and executing the laws, with police 
and war’—And these are objections! As if 
women were not always so associated, though 
in a subordinate relationship—at second hand 
as it were—and, for that reason, perhaps, and 
for that reason only, are unequal to what we 
require of them, in shaping the minds and 
training the hearts of children. How much of 
our character depends upon the mother! Long 
before the father has much to do with the 
child, its temper is fixed for life, and its prob- 
able destiny shaped for lite; and yet we would 
impoverish and enfeeble our mothers, and 
utterly disqualify them for teachers, under the 
miserable pretence that it would unsex them. 
But the Senator has not finished : 

“ And necessarily dissociates her from purely 
domestic affairs, the peculiar care for and duties 
of the family, and worst of all, assigns her 
duties revolting to her nature and constitution, 
and wholly incompatible with those which 
spring from womanhood.” What are these 
other duties, we should be glad to know, which 
dissociate the wife and mother from her 
peculiar duties? and assign to her others 
revolting to her nature and constitution? What 
more revolting, what more repugnant to 
woman’s nature than hospital service? what 
more trying to her constitution, her sympathies 
and her delicacy? Yet everywhere in the late 
war, women—delicate, frail, highly educated 
women—went about through the camps and 
hospitals, with hidden wings—laboring, toiling, 
and ministering, night and day, in the midst 
of pestilence and death, to rough, and often- 
times unthankful men. Did they forego their 
womanhood ?—did they neglect their duties, to 
their husbands and children?—Oh, but they 
were unmarried, or widows, or childless! Very 
well—then your objection does not apply to 
these three large classes. And as to others— 





we would ask, why a knowledge of public 
affairs should unfit them for the discharge of 
their household duties, any more than it would 
unfit men for the business they follow for a 
living? Men are not obliged to become law- 
givers, and judges and soldiers; to cast their 
families upon the care of others, but when they 
do, it is counted to them for righteousness. 
Who ever thinks of objecting to a candidate 
for office, that he has a family to take care of? 
that he is of a feeble constitution, or that the 
people who choose him are beside themselves ? 
Why not deal with women as with men? If 
the people are so infatuated as to choose for 
their representative, a person wholly unfit— 
whether man or woman—whose fault is it? 
They have the right; and no power on earth 
eas dispossess them of that right, so long as 
thex are free. 

And then too, how preposterous to urge the 
disqualification-of millions—their stultification, 
indeed—because a few thousands at the most, 
may be unfitted for law-making, and for office. 
Even if the objections were well founded, and 
women were never fitted for lawgivers, there 
would always enough men be found, to take 
such burdens off their hands—not more than 
fifty thousand or so, would be required to fill 
the Executive, the Judiciary, and the Legis- 
lative departments of this great commonwealth 
of nations; being less than two per cent. of 
their number, if all our women were emanci- 
pated to-morrow, and all of a proper age were 
allowed to ballot, as men are. 

Why not object to men that they are unfitted 
for the discharge of these high duties ?—most 
men are so—probably nine hundred and ninety- 
nine hundredths of every thousand who are 
selected. But when then? “Ask my con- 
stituents,” John Randolph would say. If 
women are unfitted—and they are nevertheless 
elected, or appointed, who is to blame? And 
whose business is it? If the voting masses are 
so ignorant, or so besotted, as to choose incom- 
petents and imbeciles—from among men—is 
there any help for it? “Where the monkeys 
are gods,” says Voltaire, “what must the 
people be?” How much worse would it be, 
if they chose their representatives from-among 
women? If the people may be trusted to 
choose their agents and proxies from the 
males, why not from the females of the land? 
If they are not to be trusted in the latter case, 
with all their experience and knowledge of the 
female character, why should they be trusted 
in the former? In a word, if the masses are 
capable of self-government, if they have wisdom 
enough to choose their rulers, and their law- 
givers, why abridge the liberty of choice? 
Why not throw open all the resources of the 
country, and allow them to judge for them- 
selves ?—to pick and choose for themselves? 
Are you afraid to trust them ?—or afraid to 
trust yourselves? You and they are one— 
what you are, they are. If they are unfitted 
to judge, so are you. Otherwise your pre- 
tensions are a ridiculous farce, and self-govern- 
ment—representative government—a sheer 
hallucination. 








But let us return to the Senator. “ Besides,” 
he says, “the ballot is the inseparable concom- 
ttant of the bayonet”—Denied—“ Those who 
practice the one must be prepared to exercise 
the other. To introduce woman at the polls, 
te bo enroll her in the militia” —not true; but if 
it were true, what then? Multitudes of women 
in the late war proved themselves to be some- 
thing better than the average male militia— 
there were no deserters, no bounty jumpers, no 
traitors among our women soldiery—“ to enroll 
her in the militia,” “to transfer her from the 
class of non-combatants to the class of com- 
batants.” 

Observe with what evident seriousness the 
argument is urged—no qualification appears— 
no misgiving. And yet, so far from its being 
true, that “ the dallot-box is the inseparable con- 
comitant of the bayonet,” or that “ to introduce 
woman at the polls is to enroll her in the mili- 
tia,” it is absolutely without foundation—ab- 
solutely untrue. If women be what their 
adversaries pretend—and adversaries they are, 
whatever they may say to the contrary— 
though they were allowed to ballot to-mor- 
row, they would neither be enrolled in the 
militia, nor be allowed to carry the bayonet. 
And why? Because they would be classed 
among the exempts. And they would no more 
be called upon, than our males over forty-five, 
and under eighteen, our judges, our clergy- 
men, our public officers, and our physically 
or mentally incompetent or inadequate, the 
lame, the blind, the halt, the deaf, or the 
diseased. Without stopping to calculate or 
verify what we suppose to be the fact, we 
venture to say, that full two-fifths and perhaps 
one-half of our whole voting population are 
at this moment exempted from militia duty; 
and nobody thinks of complaining. But if 
the worse comes to the worst, and we should 
have to call upon our women to stand by us, 
even as the women of Saragossa stood by 
their champions—and as thousands and tens 
of thousands, in the old Hebrew common- 
wealth, in Greece and Rome, in the British 
Isles, in Poland, Switzerland, and along our 
frontiers carried off the wounded, served artil- 
lery, and manned the ramparts, to say nothing 
of the Amazons, nor of the ladies who have 
got to be so formidable and so unmanageable 
at the Court of Dahomey, with their shields 
and bucklers, and glittering spears and yata- 
ghans—depend upon it, our cry will be heard 
and answered, and women will be found, like 
the Polish mothers, lifting their children into 
the saddle, and charging with them upon the 
black hussars of the adversary. 

But enough on this part of our subject. 
With two or three brief items, therefore, I 
shall conclude. In last week’s Home Journal, 
I find a plausible communication from Prof. 
Taylor Lewis, entitled “ Household Suffrage,” 
wherein, after adopting the views of Aristotle, ~ 
with regard to the sovereignty of man in the 
household, as of necessity, absolute and un- 
questionable, since there must be “ unity— 
unity of thought, feeling, and action,” he pro- 
ceeds to show that “monarchy is the govern- 
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ment of the soul’ —and that man is the 


monarch, woman the subject, everywhere and 
at all times—which is simply begging the 
question ; and then reasoning in acircle. Why 
not oblige the wife to think and believe what 
her husband thinks and believes, upon every 
other question, as well as upon that of woman 
suffrage, or household government? Why not 
enact, under the severest penalties, that man 
is not only the head and front, but the soul of 
woman? Why not make it felony without 
benefit of clergy, for a woman to differ from 
her husband—or from her next neighbor, if he 
is a man, and she unmarried, upon any subject 
whatever? 

And this remindr me of certain legal pro- 
visions, made by men—of course, in their 
affectionate solicitude and reverence for wo- 
men, to keep them out of mischief. 





For a wife to kill her husband, is petit treason | 


under English law ; while for a husband to kill 
his wife is only murder. Yet more, to show 


how profoundly sensitive, and how jealous | 
of women’s rights men are—and how generous | 


they are in the exercise of their manly prerog- 
ative, and how unlikely they are to abuse the 


trust they have taken upon themselves, with- | 
out her consent or knowledge, let us look at the | 
law which professes to make them “ one flesh,” 


and all their interests identical. 


marriage (in some States), a her personal 
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in general, but for education within certain 
prescribed limitations? There being no organ- 
ized, nor incorporated body, having that object 
in view, the application of the funds might be 
safely left with the executor, subject, of course, 
to the approbation of the judge of probate. 
The purpose of the testator being evident, the 
language clear, and the meaning clear, why set 
the act aside by calling it an dlegal charity, 
and spilling it upon the sand? Is it against 
public policy ?—then, why not say so, that the 
people may understand you? But, as men 
make the laws, and men administer the laws— 
being both lawgivers and judges, the decision is 
not to be wondered at. If women made the 
laws, and so administered the laws for men, 
how would the men like it? 

But, as I have said before, the signs are por- 
tentous, and not only portentous, but propi- 
tious. A great change is at hand. Men feel it 
in their bones. Even the spoon-drift from 
over sea is full of significance. It shows that 
the wind is rising there. The Westminster 
Review has just broken ground afresh, and 
here, while the Rev. Mr. Beecher is urging at 
the Academy of Music, with a sound like that 
of Thor's hammer “closing rivets up,” wné- 
versal and impartial suffrage, “ without dis- 
tinction of color or race,” according to the 


| newspapers—meaning without distinction of 
The moment a man and woman enter into | 


property goes to her husband—or to his cred- | 
itors, and perhaps to pay gambling debts, or 


worse; and ali ‘e profits of her real estate: 
and at her death, her husband has al/ the rents 
and profits for life. 

But how is it with the wife? Not a dollar 
of her husband’s property, real, personal, or 
mixed, belongs to her without a marriage set- 
tlement; and she continues through coverture, 
as they call it, wholly dependent upon her 
husband for every mouthful she eats, and for 
every rag she wears; and when he dies, she 
has, instead of the whole, only one-third of his 
personal estate, provided he does not make a 
will and give it all away to others; and one- 
third only of the rents and profits of his real 
estate, instead of the whole, for life. But men 
make the laws—and the interest of husbands 
and wives being identical, women have nothing 
to complain of! Within the last week or two, 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts have de- 
cided that a bequest to secure the right of voting 


to women is not a legal charity, and that five | 


thousand dollars left by Francis Jackson for that 
purpose, shall be divided among his heirs. Not 
a legal charity, forsooth! But may it not be a 
legal bequest, nevertheless, being specific and 
for a specific purpose? Void for uncertainty, 
perhaps, though the grounds of the decision 
do not appear in the brief abstract I saw—nor 
was the language of the bequest given. And 
why call it a charity, unless it be for the very 
purpose of letting in the objection that it is 
against public policy, or that there is no such 
charity? Why not consider it as given for 
purposes of education—and not for education 





color or sex, the Kentucky House of Repre- 
sentatives are listening to an address from 
Mrs. Blackwell, of New York city, asking the 
Legislatures of the Southern States to allow 
not only blacks, but black women and white 
women to vote; “for then,” she says—and 
who shall gainsay her ?—“ then, the four mil- 
lions of Southern white women will counter- 
balance the four millions of negro men and 
women, and the political supremacy of the 
white race will remain unchanged.” Even so! 
The premises are clear—the result inevitable. 
But are the eyes of the South opened far 
enough to see the consequences? Can they 
cipher? Have they courage enough, and will 
they bid promptly enough, to forestall the 
North? If so, then will they have their des- 
tinies in- their own keeping, and become, of a 
truth, a regenerated people—a people “re- 
deemed, regenerated, and disenthralled”—and 
forever. 

P.S.—But for the length of this paper, I 
should have something more to say about the 
alleged inferiority of the female; but, as it is, 
I must content myself with calling the atten- 
tion of her calumniators and vilifiers to the 
fact that, among birds of prey, the female is 
the larger, stronger, and fiercer; that among 
the Arabs, who best know what horses are 


good for, the female is preferred for the se- 
verest work, and that the queen bee is more 
than a match for all her subjects put together ; 
and among celebrated women there are—but 
enough—we need not waste words upon this 
part of our subject ; for, instead of this alleged 
inferiority being self-evident, the equality of 
the sexes appears to be so, at least as much as 
the assumed equality of man with man, which 
nobody thinks of denying, so far as natural 
rights are concerned. 








ALICE. 


BY FRANCES A. BAKER. 


Autce is dead! As black clouds roll 
Upon the brow of morning, 

So fell these tidings on my soul, 
Without a word of warning. 


Stupor my senses did enfold, 
And heart and brain grew weary. 
I only knew ’twas dark and cold, 


And life was very dreary, 


- Until the scenes of other years, 


Traced out by memory’s finger, 
Brought forth the holy soothing tears, 
And ’round my soul did linger. 


I saw again her childish grace, 
Her artless truth and beauty, 

The soul that smiled out through her face, 
That no one loved from duty. 


For as her heart was full of love 
For all below and ’bove her, 

When and wherever she might move, 
No one could help but love her. 


And while from childhood fair she grew 
Into a lovely maiden, 

The pure, unselfish life she knew 
With treasures rich was laden. 


Treasures that sometimes cost a price, 
Strong hearts alone can render, 

And those who knew her sacrifice 
Said, “ Angels do attend her.” 


I saw her on that happy day 
That smiled a blessing on her, 

And in bright sunshine clothed the way 
Of him whose worth had won her. 


Time had just bidden merry May 
Give up her crown and scepter, 
And June in loveliest array 
Of her sweet reign bereft her. 


The modest flowers, so lately crowned 
With all their charming graces, 

Uplifted from the nurturing ground 
Toward heaven their pure young faces. 


The tall trees wavered to and fro 
As sails upon the ocean, 

The happy birds sang soft and low 
To suit the gentle motion. 


And bird-like was the voice that fell. 
“Death, death alone can sever 

My soul from his who promised well 
To love and cherish ever.” 


Another May had danced o’er earth, 
New life and gladness bringing, 

And to new beauty giving birth 
While last year’s birds were singing. 

When God poured forth a greater good 
From out love’s golden chalice, 

And placed the crown of motherhood 
Upon the brow of Alice, 

With trembling thankfulness and joy 
She took the treasure given, 

And prayed that God would bless her boy, 
And keep him near to heaven 
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I saw her while that holy love, 
That seems far more than human, 
Clothed her with garments from above, 
And crowned her “ blessed woman.” 


And last I saw her when her God 
Had taken back her treasure ; 

She meekly bowed beneath the rod 
That smote in fearful measure. 


While with torn heart but tearless eye, 
The pale, cold clay caressing, 

Her heart was lifted to the sky, 
To crave a Father’s blessing. 


And soon it came. Through one short year 
Her soul has nobly striven, 

But grown too fair to linger here, 
Is won at last by heaveh. 


Dear Alice! pure in life and death, 
And strong in hope and sorrow, 
Oh, let me from your own sweet faith 

A little comfort borrow ! 
And when my earthly life shall glide 
Out in the vast forever, 
May I, loved Alice, from thy side 
Be separated never ! 
> ++ 


MRS. VAN DEUSEN 
AND HER “THREE HUNDRED INVITATIONS.” 


BY A. A. G, 


“Write three hundred invitations. I owe 
two hundred and fifty, and there are as many 
as fifty people I've only called upon—very 
nearly fifty more than I should have called 
upon, if I had not been compelled to—and 
now they must be invited. That’s the next 
thing, and the sooner it’s done, the better. I 
do se want to get through the operation !” 

A young man, with pen in hand, sat stroking 
his whiskers, while he waited patiently for his 
aunt, the celebrated Mrs. Van Deusen, to de- 
clare her will. 

“«Three hundred invitations!” he replied. 
“That's a great many. Suppose they should 
all come?” 

“* All come!’ May we be spared that inflic- 
tion. Oh, dear! it’s a dreadful thing to be in 
our position! We are always expected to give 
the largest and most brilliant party of the 
season. Everybody expects to be invited, and 
there are a great many people who are positive 
nuisances—new-comers, for instance. There’s 
only now and then one in our position, but they 
all soon find their way into general society, so 
one might as well call upon them and invite 
them first as last. I might as well, certainly, 
so long as I have such a husband as Mr. Van 
Deusen.” 

“ He’s one in ten thousand,” again spoke the 
young man. 

“ Ah, Frank, that is a standing compliment— 
one you always have ready for Mr. Van Deus- 
en. I surely hope he is only one in ten thou- 
sand. It is fearful to think of there being nine 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine men 
just like him. Whoever comes to town must 
be called upon and invited by his wife, and 
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made to feel as happy and self-complacent as 
possible. The simple truth is, he rules me.” 

“ He is thought to be perfect.” 

“Yes, [know it. I am‘forever hearing about 
his perfections, and I suppose he has a few, but 
where he keeps them I can’t tell.” 

As Mrs. Van Deusen said this, she laughed 
heartily, and seemed very good-natured, al- 
though disposed to have a little fun at Mr. Van 
Deusen’s expense, 

This the young man, Frank, did not heartily 
relish, and he at once dropped the conversa- 
tion, and began to write the invitations: 

“Mrs. Van Deusen will be happy to see Mr. 
and Mrs. Granger on Thursday evening. 

“Tuesday, August 10.” 

“Lie No. One,” thought the writer of the 
invitation. Again the pen moved over the 
paper: 

‘ “Mrs. Van Deusen will be happy to see Mr. 
and Mrs. Tomlinson on Thursday evening. 

“Tuesday, August 10.” 

“Oh, youv’e written the invitation to the 
Tomlinsons, have you?” interrupted Mrs. Van 
Deusen, just as the writer was saying to him- 
self, “ Lie No. Two.” “ Well, it’s a good thing 
that those Tomlinsons don’t know my opinion 
of them. Mrs. Tomlinson is a very. vulgar 
woman. She knows considerable, I suppose, 
but she has such an abominable way of shak- 
ing herself when she walks. She has never 
been to Paris, that’s certain—neither has Mrs. 
Granger. They are two as inelegant women 
as I have ever seen moving in society, and Mr. 
Van Deusen is to be thanked again that they 
are on my list of friends. But it’s no dreadful 
thing, after all, to invite them once a year. I 
manage to endure it, and I do it quite grace- 
fully, I imagine.” 

Mrs. Van Deusen might have said that she 
could not only endure inelegant women grace- 
fully, but that she could lie gracelessly. She 
didn’t say it, but the young man said it—said 
it to himself, and wondered that a woman 
could be so deceitful. As he threw off one 
invitation after another, he thought: “Im 
glad these are not my falsehoods that are 
accumulating so fast. They'll make a huge 
pile before I get through. What’a pity it is 
they couldn’t be hid away in some sly place 
where the eyes of the good God couldn’t light 
on them! and what a pity it is that His ‘eyes 
are in every place, so that there isn’t any sly 
place !” 

“It’s only people in our position who know 
what a burden society is,” interrupted Mrs. 
Van Deusen again. “I am fond of the beau 
monde—at least, wish to do what belongs to 
our position—but I sometimes envy the simple 
cottager, or any plain family, of whom society 
expects nothing. Mr. Van Deusen, however, 
feels very differently. He has a benevolent 
turn of mind, and positively likes to throw 
open his doors to everybody; but then he is 
not a very discriminating man, and not over- 
nice in his taste. Men have not, as a general 
thing, the fastidiousness of woraen—and then, 
too, they have no aristocratic feeling.” 
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“Mr. Van Deusen’s aristocracy is the aris- 
tocracy of the intellect,” replied the young 
man. 

“Well, he has a head of his own, I must 
admit.” 

“ And a heart, too,” added Mr. Frank. “ Ey- 
ery one speaks of it.” 

“ But he is a little too condescending, I must 
say, although he is my husband. He has a 
word and a smile, and an invitation, too, for 
everybody. He’s no respecter of persons. I 
have many a good laugh at him, or did have, 
until I found it made family jars. Well, that’s 
the last invitation, isn’t it? Why, how fast 
you write !” . 

“ Yes, this is the last one. I’ve told three 
hundred persons—or rather six hundred, for 
the husbands are invited, too—how happy you 
will be to see them.” 

“ They'll never know that I’m not,” answered 
Mrs. Van Deusen, “ for I know how to enter- 
tain company. I’m not quite so gracious as 
Mr. Van Deusen, it’s true, but then I don’t tell 
my guests that half of them would have been 
welcome to stay at home.” 

“If they only knew what I know they cer- 
tainly would stay there,” said the young man, 
Frank, as he laid away the “three hundred 
invitations.” 

<> - 


HOUSEWIFERY. 


Ir is a sad defect when young ladies are in- 
capable of directing their own servants—soles 
without shoes or wristbands without a shirt 
are not more useless than one of these. One 
day, shortly after his marriage, a young mer- 
chant went home, and seeing no dinner ready, 
and his wife appearing anxious and confused, 
asked— 

“ What is the matter ?” 

“Nancy went off at ten o’clock this morn- 
ing,” replied his wife, “and the chambermaid 
knows no more about cooking dinner than a 
man in the moon.” 

“Couldn’t she have done it under your di- 
rection ?” inquired the husband, very coolly. 

“ Under my direction ?» I should like to see 
a dinner cooked under my direction !” 

“ Why so ?” asked the husband in surprise. 

“You certainly do not think I could,” re- 
plied the wife ; “how should I know anything 
about cooking ?” 

The husband was silent, but his look of as- 
tonishment perplexed and worried his wife. 

“ You, look very surprised,” she said, after a 
moment or two had elapsed. 

“ And so I am,” answered he, “ as much sur- 
prised as I should be to find the captain for 
one of my ships unacquainted with navigation. 


You don’t know how to cook, and the mistress 
of a family! Jane, if there is a cooking school 
anywhere in the city, go to it and complete . 
your education, for it is deficient in a very im- 
portant particular.” 

[A little less fashion and gossip, and a little 
more cookery and common sense, would be 
better; by way of fitting young ladies for wives 
and mothers. We sympathize with helpless- 
ness, and would entreat mothers to do their 





duty.] 
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ABORIGINAL LEGENDS OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 
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BY E. G. SQUIER, M.A. 





| designation of the “Great Incarnation of the 


It has been well observed that he is little 


imbued with the spirit of philosophy who can 
perceive in the fables of antiquity, and the of- 
ten rude traditions of primitive nations, only 
the extravagance of a fervid imagination. 
And itis not impossible that in the tradition of 
Manabozho and the great serpent there are 
some who will detect confirmations of Scriptu- 
ral history. Others will see in the beneficent 
Manabozho only a character analogous to that 
discoverable in every primitive religion, who 
is the teacher of men, who instructs them in 
religion and the arts, and who, after a life of 
exemplary usefulness, disappears mysteriously, 
leaving his people impressed with the highest 
respect for his memory, and indulging the hope 
of his ultimate return among them. In all the 
mythological systems of America this demi- 
god appears with more or less distinctness. 
Among the savage tribes his origin and char- 
acter are, for obvious reasons, much confused ; 
but among the more advanced, semi-civilized 
nations he occupied a well-defined position. 
In Mexico he was called Quetzalcoatl, in Central 
America, Cuculeau, in New Granada, Bochica, 
and among the Peruvians he was known as 
Manco Capac. Among the Cherokees he was 
called Wasi; “he taught his people all that 
had been from the beginning of the world, 
what would be hereafter, and gave them in all 
things instructions what to do. He appointed 
their fasts and feasts, and the ceremonies of 
their worship. He directed the mode of con- 
secrating their priests and choosing their chiefs, 
enjoining upon them to obey his instructions 
from generation to generation.” The Iroquois 
had also a beneficent being, uniting in himself 





Northwest.” 

Said the chief of the Potawotomies to the 
missionary De Smet: “ Nanaboojoo is our 
principal intercessor with the Great Spirit; he 
it was that obtained for us the creation of ani- 
mals for our food and raiment. He has caused 
to grow the roots and herbs which cure our 
maladies, and enables us, in times of famine, 
to kill wild animals. He has left the care of 
them to the great-grandmother of the human 
race; and in order that we shall never invoke 
her in vain, it has been strictly enjoined upon 


| her never te leave her dwelling. During his 


different excursions over the earth, Nanaboojoo 
killed all such animals as were hurtful to us, 
as the mammoth and the mastodon. He placed 
four beneficent spirits at the four cardinal 
points of the compass, for the purpose of con- 
tributing to our happiness. He of the North 
procures for us ice and snow, in order to aid 
us in discovering and tracking animals. He 
of the South gives us maize and tobacco, and 
the seeds of melons and pumpkins. The spirit 
of the West gives us rain, and that of the East 
light, and causes the sun to make his daily 
walk around the globe. The thunder we hear 
is the voice of Manitous having the form of 
large birds, which Nanaboojoo has placed in 
the clouds. When they cry very loud, we burn 
some tobacco in our cabins as a smoke-offering, 
to appease them.” 

Some accounts represent Manabozho as the 
first-born son of a great celestial Manitou, or 
spirit, by an earthly mother; but all agree in 
assigning to him the character of the friend 
and protector of the human race. He instruct- 
ed the Indians in the arts, instituted the rites 
and mysteries of their religion, taught them 
the cultivation of vegetables—in short, corre- 
sponded in his acts and attributes with the vari- 


| ous personages already noticed. His terrestrial 


power was very great; he effected transforma- 
tions and controlled the elements. The mount- 
ains are the piles of stones which he raised to 


| mark the days of his journeyings over the 


| feet. 


the character of god and man, who was called | 


Hiawatha. 


the knowledge of medicine and the arts. He 


He taught them hunting, planting, | 


imparted to them a knowledge of the laws of 


the Great Spirit, and established their form of 
government. After fulfilling his mission on 
earth, and consolidating the five tribes in one 
confederacy, he went up to heaven in his white 
magic canoe, which moved at his wish. 
Among the Algonquins, this character ap- 
pears under the names of Manabozho, Nanni- 
bush, Michabou, or Michabozho. In some of the 
early travels he is called Messon. The accounts 
concerning his origin are somewhat confused, 
differing with the traditions of the different 
tribes, although he is easily recognizable in all. 
In all their festivities and assemblies, their 
songs turn upon some one or others of the 
fables conncted with him. He altogether oc- 
cupies so conspicuous place as to deserve the 





earth, and the valleys are the prints of his 
By some he is supposed to be dead and 
buried in an island in Lake Superior; by 
others, still to live in the distant regions of the 
North; and by others, to repose on a great 
flake of ice in the Northern Sea, which retreat 
some of the Indians fear the whites will yet 
discover, in which case they suppose the earth 
will be brought to an end; for as soon as he 
shall put his feet on the earth again, it will 
burst into flames, and all living things will be 
destroyed. 

Though the object of no particular worship, 
Manabozho is nevertheless highly venerated, 
and his adventures fill a conspicuous place in 
the lodge-lore of the Northwest. He is al- 
ways placed in antagonism to a great serpent, 
a real kakodemon, or spirit of evil. This 
serpent corresponds very nearly with the 
Egyptian Typhon, the Indian Kaliya, and the 
Scandinavian Midgard. He is connected with 


the Algonquin notions of a deluge; and as 
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Typhon is placed in antagonism to Osiris or 
Apollo, Kaliya to Suyra or the Sun, and Mid- 
gard to Woden, so does he bear a correspond- 
ing relation to Manabozho. The conflicts of 
Manabozho with Meshekenabek, or the serpent, 
are frequent, and though the struggle is often 
long and doubtful, he is in the end always suc- 
cessful against his adversary. 

One of these contests involved the destruc- 
tion of the world by water, and its reproduc- 
tion by the powerful and beneficent Manabozho. 
The tradition in which this grand event is 
embodied was thus related to the writer by 
an intelligent Ojibway chief; and though its 
substance has often been presented, it now ap- 
pears in its full and perfect form. 


MANABOZHO AND THE GREAT SERPENT. 
AN OJIBWAY TRADITION. 


One day, returning to his lodge from a long 
journey, Manabozho missed from it his young 
cousin, who resided with him; he called his 
name aloud, but received no answer. He 
looked around on the sand for the tracks of his 
feet, and he there for.the first time discovered 
the trail of Meshekenabck, the serpent. He then 
knew that his cousin had been seized by his 
great enemy. He armed himself and followed 
on his track; he crossed the great river, and 
passed meuntains and valleys to the shores of 
the deep and gloomy lake now called Manitou 
Lake, Spirit Lake, or the Lake of Devils. The 
trail of Meshekenabek led to the edge of the 
water. 

At the bottom of this lake was the dwelling 
of the serpent, and it was filled with evil 
spirits, his attendants and companions. Their 
forms were monstrous and terrible, but most, 
like their master, bore the semblance of ser- 
pents. In the center of this horrible assemblage 
was Meshekenabek himself, coiling his volumes 
around the hapless cousin of Manabozho. His 
head was red as with blood, and his eyes were 
fierce and glowed like the fire. His body was 
all over armed with hard and glistening scales 
of every shade and color. 

Manabozho looked down upon the writhing 
spirits of evil, and he vowed deep revenge. 
He directed the clouds to disappear from the 
heavens, the winds to be still, and the air to 
become stagnant,over the Lake of the Manitous, 
and bade the-sun shine upon it with all his 
fierceness; for thus he sought to drive his 
enemy forth to seek the cool shadows of the 
trees that grew upon its banks, so that he 
might be able to take vengeance upon him. 

Meantime Manabozho seized his bow and 
arrows, and placed himself near the spot 
where he deemed the serpents would come to 
enjoy the shade. He then transformed hunself 
into a broken stump of a withered tree, so that 
his enemies might not discover his presence. 

The winds became still, the air stagnant, and 
the sun shone hot on the lake of the evil 
Manitous. By-and-by the waters became 
troubled, and bubbles rose to the surface, for 
the rays of the sun penetrated to the horrible 
brood within its depths. The commotion in- 
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creased, and a serpent lifted its head high above 
the center of the lake and gazed around the 
shores. Directly another came to the surface, 
and they listened for the footsteps of Manabo- 
zho, but they heard him nowhere on the face of 
the earth, and they said one to the other, “ Ma- 
nabozho sleeps.” And then they plunged again 
beneath the water, which seemed to hiss as 
it closed over them. 

It was not long before the Lake of the Mani- 
tous became more troubled than before; it 
boiled from its very depths, and the hot waves 
dashed wildly against the rocks on its shores. 
The commotion increased, and soon Mesheke- 
nabek, the Great Serpent, emerged slowly to 
the surface and moved toward the shore. 
His blood-red crest glowed with a deeper hue, 
and the reflections from his glancing scales 
were like the blinding glitter of a sleet-covered 
forest beneath the morning sun of winter. He 
was followed by all the evil spirits, so great a 
number that they eovered the shores of the 
lake with their foul, trailing carcasses. 

They saw the broken-blasted stump into 
which Manabozho had transformed himself, 
and suspecting it might be one of his disguises, 
for they knew his cunning, one of them ap- 
proached, and wound his tail around it, and 
sought to drag itdown. But Manabozho stood 
firm, though he could hardly refrain from cry- 
ing aloud, for the tail of the monster tickled 
his sides. 

The Great Serpent wound his vast folds 
among the trees of the forest, and the rest also 
sought the shade, while one was left to listen 
for the steps of Manabozho. 


When they all slept, Manabozho silently | 


drew an arrow from his quiver; he placed it 
in his bow, and aimed it where he saw the 
heart beat against the sides of the Great 
Serpent. He launched it, and with a howl 
that shook the great mountains and startled 
the wild beasts in their caves, the monster 
awoke, and followed by his frightened compan- 
ions, uttering mingled shouts of rage and 
terror, plunged again into the lake. Here 
they vented their fury on the helpless cousin 
of Manabozho, whose body they tore into a 
thousand fragments ; his mangled lungs rose to 
the surface and covered it with whiteness, and 
this is the origin of the foam on the water. 
When the Great Serpent knew that he was 
mortally wounded, both he and the evil spirits 





around him were rendered ten-fold more ter- | 


rible by their wrath, and they rose to over- 
whelm Manabozho. The waters of the lake 
swelled upward from its dark depths, and 
with a sound like many thunders, it rolled 
madly on his track, bearing the rocks and 
trees before it with resistless fury. High on 
the crest of the foremost wave, black as the 
midright, rose the writhing form of the wound- 
ed Meshekenabek, and red eyes glared around 
him, and the hot breaths of the monstrous 
brood hissed fiercely above the retreating Ma- 
nabozho. Then thought Manabozho of his 
Indian children, and he ran by their village, 
and in a voice of alarm bade them flee to the 
mountains, for the Great Serpent was deluging 





the earth in his expiring wrath, sparing no 
living thing. The Indians caught up their 
children and wildly sought safety where he 
bade them. But Manabozho contjnued his 
flight along the base of the western hills, and 
finally took refuge on a high mountain beyond 
Lake Superior, far toward the north. There 
he found many men and animals who had fled 
from the flood that already covered the valleys 
and plains, and evén the highest hills. Still 
the waters continued to rise, and soon all the 
mountains were overwhelmed, save that on 
which stood Manabozho. Then he gathered to- 
gether timber and made a raft, upon which the 
men and women and the animals that were 
with him all placed themselves. No sooner had 
they done so, than the rising floods closed over 
the mountain, and they floated alone on the 
face of the waters. And thus they floated for 
many days, and some died, and the rest became 
sorrowful, and reproached Manabozho that he 
did not disperse the waters and renew the 
earth that they might live. But though he 
knew that his great enemy was by this time 
dead, yet could not Manabozho renew the 
world unless he had some earth in his hands 
wherewith to begin the work. And this he 
explained to those that were with him, and he 
said that were it ever so little, even a few 
grains of earth, then could he disperse the 
waters and renew the world. Then the beaver 
volunteered to go to the bottom of the deep 
and get some earth, and they all applauded her 
design. She plunged in; they waited long, 
and when she rose to the surface, she was dead ; 
they opened her hands, but there was no earth in 
them. Then said the otter, “I will seek the 
earth,” and the bold swimmer dived from the 
raft. The otter was gone still longer than 
the beaver; but when he returned to the sur- 
face, he, too, was dead, and there was no earth 
in his claws. “ Who shall find the earth,” ex- 
claimed all those on the raft, “ now that the 
beaver and otter are dead ?” and they despond- 
ed more than before, repeating, “ Who shall 
find the earth?” “ That will I,” said the musk- 
rat, as he quickly disappeared between the logs 
of the raft. The musk-rat was gone very long, 
much longer than the otter, and it was thought 
he would never return, when he suddenly rose 
near by, but he was too weak to speak, and he 
swam slowly toward the raft. He had hardly 
got tipon it, when he, too, died from his great 
exertion. They opened his little hands, and 
there, closely clasped between his fingers, they 
found a few grains of fresh earth. These Ma- 
nabozho carefully collected and dried them in 
the sun,.and then he rubbed them, into fine 
powder in his palms, and rising up he blew 
them abroad upon the waters. No sooner was 
this done than the flood began to subside, and 
soon the trees on the mountains were seen, and 
then the mountains and hills emerged from the 
deep, and the plains and the valleys came in 
view, and the waters disappeared from the 
land, leaving no trace but a thick sediment, 
which was the dust that Manabozho had blown 
abroad from the raft. 

Then it was found that Meshekenabek, the 








Great Serpent, was dead, and that, the evil 
Manitous, his companions, had returned to the 
depths of the Lake of Spirits, from which for 
the fear of Manabozho, they never more dared 
to come forth. And in gratitude to the beaver, 
the otter, and the musk-rat, those animals were 
ever after held sacred by the Indians, and they 
became their brethren, and they never killed 
nor molested them, until the medicine of the 
pale-faces made them forget their relations, 
and turned their hearts to ingratitude. 


The late Mr. John Howard Payne, the author 
of “Home, Sweet Home,” passed several months 
among the Cherokee Indians, and collected a 
number of their traditions and legends, besides 
making many observations on their manners, 
customs, and religious rites and notions. 
Some of these were communicated by him to 
the author in 1848, together with the following 
legend, which is now published for the first 
time. It differs widely from the Ojibway story 
of Monda-min, or the origin of the- Indian 
corn, as presented by Schoolcraft, and is much 
more graceful. This, however, may be due to 
the better appreciation of the relator, and his 
superior skill in putting the legend on record. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
ere TE ees 
CARBONIFEROUS AND GLACIAL 
PERIODS. 


THERE are but two reasonable ways of ac- 
counting for the extreme heat of our globe in 
its now temperate and frigid latitudes during 
the carboniferous period, as evidenced in trop- 
ical plants and palms embedded in strata as 
high as Baffin’s Bay, and the extreme cold per- 
vading our now temperate regions during the 
glacial period, as evidenced in grooves and 
scattered boulders of enormous size, which 
nothing short of moving and transporting 
huge bodies of ice could have effected. The 
reason for the extreme heat may have been a- 
much greater density of our atmosphere from 
vapors produced by internal heat of our globe, 
causing a greater absorption of the sun’s rays; 
and the extreme cold of the glacial period from 
a less dense and purer atmosphere than now 
prevails in some latitudes, causing a less ab- 
sorption of the sun’s rays. The second reason 
is, that in our sun’s translation through space, 
carrying the planets through its immense path, 
that our globe has taus passed through parts 
of space more or less thickly studded with 
suns, and thus encountering alternate regions 
of space of greater or less degrees of heat, 
which is not an improbable circumstance. 

Certainly this theory is much more likely 
than that the earth (which by the laws of 
gravitation must always have preserved the 
same relations to its primary, the sun) should 
have had its axis changed to produce tropical 
growth so near the pole as Baffin’s Bay, as 
nothing short of solar light and heat can foster 


vegetable growth, however much carbon there 
may have been in the air; or again have 
undergone an opposite change of axis to render 
regions frigid, now belonging to temperate 
climes. CHAS. E TOWNSEND. 
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REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF 
MICHIGAN. 


PHILO PARSONS. 

Mr. Parsons is a representative business 
man—rising gradually, step by step, on the 
golden rounds of the ladder of independence 
and fortune. Leaving the State of New York 
soon after he attained his majority, he started 
for the West to seek a living and a competency. 
He had a few hundred dollars in his pocket, 
which he invested safely in Detroit, while he 
worked as a clerk for a small salary, always 
taking care to spend less than he earned and 
save something for a rainy day. Ina few years 
he had money enough to start business on his 
own account, in partnership with an acquaint- 
ance. Discreet management and industrious 
habits were honored with prosperity, and every 
year fortune favored them with handsome 
profits. Being a man of courage and fore- 
sight, he purchased real estate, which rose 
very rapidly in value, and having more money 
than he required for present use, he loaned 
considerable sums on good security. 
luck” is generally the result of forecast and 
prudence, and not the creature of accident. 
He who waits for a meteoric shower to fill his 
coffers with gold and silver, will likely find 
himself looking up at astar which shines upon a 
poorhouse, or on some home of pity which gives 
him charitable shelter. Mr. Parsons never 
trusted to luck, never waited for a miracle to 
make him rich, but worked on as though every- 
thing depended on his own exertions, while he 
trusted in that Providence which is sure to re- 
ward honest work. Relinquishing merchan- 
dise, he became a banker, and during the war 
he did everything in his power to give strength 
to the government securities. When the ene- 
mies of our common country endeavored to de- 
preciate our currency, and urged him to get 
rid of his stocks and bonds, he patriotically 
stood by the government and exerted his best 
endeavors to encourage faith in our financial 
condition. A short time since, finding the 
burden of a public bank too great for his 
health, he gave it up and became a private 
banker—a business which leaves him leisure 
to go and come when and where he pleases. 


“Good | 





| ematical look.” 





PORTRAIT OF PHILO PARSONS. 


were equipped and sent to the 
front from Michigan, and their 
courage was exhibited on almost 
every battle-field. He commission- 
ed Sheridan, the hero of the Shen- 
andoah—and Custer, whose pluck 
was the pride of the army—and 
Pritchard, who captured Jeff. Da- 
vis; and he also commended and 
commissioned many others who 
won a grand renown during our 
struggle for national life. Governor 
Blair was equal to every task im- 
posed upon him by the war. In 
the time that tried men’s souls he 
was self-possessed and prepared 
for every emergency. He was pop- 
ular, and his personal appeals al- 
ways commanded the respect ot 
the people. He was prudent in 
the management of the financial 
affairs of the State—hence its credit 
was not allowed to suffer, even 
when gold was at its highest pre- 
mium ; in a word, he did his work 
well, and left the gubernatorial 











follow with advantage to themselves and the 
cause of truth. 

Mr. Parsons is in the prime of a well-preserved 
manhood. His hair is somewhat frosted, his 
forehead high and square, giving him a“ math- 
He is of the common size and 
stature—nervously active—doing three days’ 
work in one. He is to all intents and purposes 
a worker, and he would have excelled in any 
calling of his choice. 

[Phrenologically considered, Mr. Parsons is 
of superior mold. The quality of his organi- 
zation is fine. He has a nobility of presence 
which impresses the beholder. He should be 
inclined to benevolence and philanthropy— 
naturally. His benevolence, co-operating with 
other mental evidences, should be of a practi- 
cal character. He does not dwell much in the 
realm of Utopia, but is utilitarian and keenly 
appreciative of the actual. His taste is no 
doubt well cultivated; his appreciation of 
Beauty, nature, and art is naturally strong. 


| His Language is large, but he is not one to 


During the war he did a vast deal to support 


the army, and availed himself of every oppor- 
tunity to encourage the brave and splendid 
regiments of Michigan. His purse was open 
and his house was a home for the soldier. 
While his gallant and noble brother, General 
Parsons, was in the field and at the front, the 
subject of this sketch was equally active in 
looking after the welfare of the sick and 
wounded men in our hospitals; and his amia- 
ble and accomplished wife devoted herself day 
after day, week after week, and month after 
month, to the care of the sick and suffering 
men in our hospitals. é 

Mr. Parsons has proved himself the friend of 
literary culture by his generous donations, and 
his pecuniary aid extended to churches is an 
example which many other rich men might 





waste words. Socially considered—and it is 
evinced by the whole make-up of the features 
—he is warm, even ardent. His sympathetic 
feelings are strong, and operate upon his prac- 
tical nature in the way of their material appli- 
cation. He is frank and corgial rather than 
close or reserved. He is sprightly, brisk, and 
energetic in whatever he undertakes. He is 
the oppo8ite of a dull, sluggish person.] 
AUSTIN BLAIR. 

Ex-Governor Barr is one of the promi- 
nent men of Michigan. He is distinguished as 
a lawyer and legislator whose unselfish devo- 
tion to his clients and his constituents has won 
for him the honorable title of “ honest jurist 
and politician.” During the war his zeal, pat- 
riotism, and excellent judgment enabled him 
to place his noble State in the front rank of na- 
tional defense. Ninety-five thousand men 








chair without any shadow of dishonor upon 
it. Mr. Blair returned to his profession five 
thousand dollars poorer than he was when he 
left it to govern the State. As a lawyer, Mr. 
Blair is conspicuous among the leading men of 
his profession; as a pleader, he has few equals 
and no superiors in the courts in which he 
practices. His nervous and impulsive elo- 
quence has the power to sway his auditors and 
move them to tears or laughter at his will. 


| He is an electric speaker—whose touch makes 


us all akin. His great command of language, 
his vivid imaginaticn, his knowledge of hu- 
man nature, his clear-ringing voice, his intel- 
lectual presence, and his splendid record place 
him in the fore-front of the noble men whose 
words have weight and whose advice is au- 
thority. There are many persons of superior 
ability themselves who unhesitatingly yield to 
him the palm as the off-hand orator of Michi- 
gan. If he has less power than Howard as a 
logician, he makes up in speed what he lacks 
in argumentative strength. He does not al- 
ways stop to intrench himself, but leaps into 
the thickest of the fight and takes the enemy 
by storm. . 


Mr. Blair came from the East and settled in 
Eaton County about twenty years ago. He re- 
mained in that county a short time, when he 
moved to Jackson, where he now resides. He 
is a member elect of Congress, and in the 
Fortieth Session of that body he will be one 
of the most efficient workers and one of the 
most eloquent debaters. He is about forty-five 
years of age, of ordinary stature, rather slender 
in build, but his wiry vitality and enduring 
temperament enable him to perform a prodig- 
jous amount of work, writing, speaking, study- 
ing, traveling, etc. The reader must bear in 
mind that the same faculties and energies, 
ability and culture; which command the pub- 
lic ear and move the public heart at the West, 
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would accomplish the same ends 
at the East. No third-rate man 
need indulge the hope that he can 
“astonish the natives” at the West. 
They are among the most fastidi- 
ous men in the world—more diffi- 
cult to please than the residents of 
our Atlantic cities. They measure 
and weigh and analyze every pub- 
lic man who asks their support 
and their votes. Your feeble men 
of literature, and political cripples, 
and professional dwarfs are slain 
as mercilessly at the West as the 
deformed infants were slain by the 
ancient heathen. While it is true 
of the West, as it is of the East, 
that “mighty mean men” some- 
times get office, they at least must 
be men of brains and force. When 
we look at the newspaper press of 
the West, and hear the eloquence 
of its pulpit orators and speeches 
of its statesmen, we find the ring 
of the true metal in them. If we 
glance at their libraries and the 
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list of the publications they patronize, we see 
that they keep pace with the age of advance- 
ment. We see still further proof of this in their 
schools and colleges. The telegraph and the 
railroad have annexed Detroit, and Jackson, 
and Ann Arbor, and Kalamazoo, and Battle 
Creek, and Niles to the Atlantic cities and 
towns, so that the high civilization and culture 
of one belongs to the other—with the advan- 
tage of the wider area and more breathing 
room and fresher nature at the West. Such 
men as Howard and Blair, who commenced 
their career a score of years ago, had, 
at the very outset of théir public efforts, to 
labor in the teeth of some of the most disheart- 
ening difficulties. The country was new and 
unsettled—railroads had not penetrated the 
country now swarming with a busy population, 
the telegraph was not there to translate the 
lightning into words, schools did not loom up 
and throw their shadows upon the temples of 
trade, churches did not everywhere lift their 
spires like the finger of faith toward heaven. 

These men, with others of the same indom- 
itable perseverance and decision, kept pushing 
on—moving nearer and nearer to the goal of 
their ambition. The world wis their univer- 
sity—its inhabitants were the books they read 
—and they graduated masters of the science of 
human nature. The poetry of the West has 
the odor of violets, and the eloquence of the 
West has a wild-game flavor—pleasant to the 
unvitiated appetite. 

The following is a brief synopsis of his 
life. Mr. Blair was born in New York, 
February 8, 1818; graduated at Union College 
in 1839; studied law at Owego, N. Y.; moved 
to Michigan in 1841; was a member of the 
Michigan Legislature in 1846; made a report 
from the Judiciary Committee in favor of 
striking out the word white from the suffrage 
clause. In 1848, he was a delegate to the 


Buffalo Convention which nominated Van 
Buren in*1854; he helped to organize the Re- 
publican party of Michigan, and was elected 
to the State Senate the same year. In 1856 he 
canvassed Michigan in favor of Fremont for 
the Presidency, and in 1860 he was elected 
Governor of Michigan. 

[Ex-Governor Blair is manifestly of the 
Mental-Motive temperament—the Mental being 
strikingly predominant. He is a man of strong 
purposes, vigorous enterprises, and thorough 
accomplishments. 
characterized by intensity. He can not be said 
to be off-hand, in the true sense of the term, 
for the reason that purpose and earnestness are 
ingrained into the very warp and woof of his 
mentality. T&te high and expanded forehead 
indicates depth of thought; and the broad 
side-head, anteriorly, evinces brilliancy. The 
straight-cut mouth, with its almost rigid lips, 
betokens the firmness and steadfastness of his 
character. He is self-reliant, independent, yet 
not without a well-defined vein of ambition. 
Large Conscientiousness, well-indicated Benev- 
olence, and rather strong Veneration impart to 
his character a religious tone, which serves to 
deepen the earnestness of his nature.] 
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ArtiFiciAL Ivory.—Artificial ivory is now 
being made in France, from a paste of papier 
mache and gelatin. Billiard balls formed of 
this material, though hardly a third of the price 
of those made from real ivory, are yet so durable 
and elastic that they can be thrown from the 
top of the house on to the pavement, or vio- 
lently struck with a hammer, without injury. 
With this same paste, to which the name of Pa- 
risian marble is given, among many other things, 
the finest and most complicated molding for 
ceilings can be made, or capitals of columns 
can be constructed in any color so as to resem- 
ble the most valuable marbles. 








The whole physiognomy is | 





On Phvsiology. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human bedy 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life. —Cabanis. 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.— Hoses iv. 6, 








SIGNS OF HEALTH. 


——10:—— 

Ir is an important requisite in a good physi- 
cian that he should be able to detect quickly 
the relative condition of his patient from the 
hue of the skin and the expression of the coun- 
tenance. In order to the skillful treatment of 
disease, the perception of functional improve- 
ment or depression in an approximate degree is 
necessary ; and the success of a medicist is usu- 
ally proportional to his diagnostic ability. With 
each change in the sanitary condition there is 
& corresponding variation in physiognomy. 
Therefore every man, woman, and child bears 
unmistakable superficial indications of his, her 
or its healthy or diseased organization. One 
of the principal physiognomical signs of health 
is Beauty. Quoting from “New Physiogno- 
niy” on this point, we have the following: 

“The first and chief indication of a healthy 
state of the body is beauty. In what does 
beauty consist, if not in harmonious physical 
and spiritual development? and how is this 
harmonious development attained, if not 
through the agency of health? The healthiest 
plant cr the healthiest animal is most beauti- 
ful, according to its own standard of beauty. 
So in man the complete development of all the 
parts, constituting the most symmetrically or- 
ganized body, and thereby insuring the perfect 
performance of the bodily functions, is the 
highest order of human beauty. If we partic- 
ularize with regard to the human organization, 
we find that head which combines the various 
organs in their highest condition of develep- 
ment, to be the finest in contour. That face 
which is made up of the finest physiognomical 
organs will be the handsomest. The healthier 
the organ the better it is adapted to perform its 
specific office. The finest and brightest eye 
sees best. The most regular and evenly bal- 
anced nose possesses the most delicate smell. 
The sweetest mouth is that which has the 
most nearly perfect teeth and the best formed 
lips. Those limbs, that arm or leg, is the finest 
and best fitted for its natural duty which has 
the best muscular development. We may 
therefore say that where perfect health is found, 
there also will be found perfect beauty, in the 
broadest and truest sense of the term, as its in- 
separable concomitant, and the most admirable 
adaptation of the part to its special office. 

“The farther the departure from this stand- 
ard of beauty, the less the harmony of the or- 
ganization, the more incomplete the develop- 
ment, and the more marked the evidences of 
disease and premature decay.” 

There are individuals who scoff at and ridi- 
cule, so far as they may, personal beauty. But 
we hold it each one’s duty to be beautiful, or 
by making use of all legitimate means, to at- 
tain “ good looks.” Beauty—attractiveness of 
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person—is universally desired. We say untver- 
sally, for even those who talk about the effemi- 
nacy of transparent complexions and carnation 
cheeks, at heart envy the possessors of these 
natural embellishments. A rosy lip, a bright 
eye, a graceful and symmetrical habit is and 
ever will be admired and desired; and in ac- 
cordance with the perfection of these will one 
be healthy, and, if we are to believe the trite 
saying, “To be well is to be happy,” will find 
in life much of enjoyment. 

Besides those physiognomical signs of health 
which may be termed the passive indicia, there 
are physical manifestations, and these latter are 
no less striking. Prominent among them are 
Srreneta and Activity. A firm, elastic 
muscle is at the basis of physical power; but 
to possess such muscle in continuance the 
vital functions must be performed vigorously 
and normally. The possession of herculean 
strength imparts a sense of gratification and 
independence of which the weak man has no 
idea. Thestrong man mingles with the world, 
and, confident in his power, is easy and self- 
possessed. The weak and debilitated man, 
mourning at heart over his impotence, rather 
shuns the general throng, where he may be 
made the butt of rudeness or open insult. Ac- 
tivity is an accompaniment with Strength, and 
pervades every part of the healthy body. It 
gives tone to the stomach, vigor to the circula. 
tion, and thoroughness to the respiration. The 
healthy man is the live, wide-awake man. 
His bodily sensation is electric, his mental per- 
ception is instantaneous. The inactive man is 
dull and sluggish. Diseased in this or that 
portion of his system, he feels disinclined to 
muscular exertion, and this disinclination 








grows upon him by sufferance, until he loses | 


all power of healthy activity and becomes a 
bed-ridden invalid. “ Health is inconsistent 
with inaction and lassitude.” It inspires mo- 
bility, and the sounder a man’s health is, the 
wider the sphere of his activity. He that pos- 
sesses Beauty, Strength, and Activity, being 
therefore healthy, should be happy. For God 
and nature have put in his power the material 
essentials of earthly felicity. We 
wonder that he who carries about with him a 
diseased and tortured body, wears a distressed 
or lachrymose countenance. We can hardly 
wonder that the language he uses in conversa- 
tion is harsh and abounds with tart expletives. 
Happy thoughts, joyous emotions are the spon- 
taneous outgrowths of rosy, buoyant health— 
while bitter thoughts and petulant insinua- 
tions are, in the main, born of and nourished 
by physical infirmity and pain. Good-nature, 
if not perennial cheerfulness, is a usual char- 
acteristic of the robust, hearty man. There is 
so much to be thankful for, so much that is 
consoling and gratifying in the possession of 
strong and vigorous vital powers—there is so 
much enjoyment in feeling we/—that the ro- 
bust man intuitively concludes himself a fool 
if he is discouraged or fretted by any occur- 
rence. 

A healthy body is requisite to a healthy men- 
tal action. The poor dyspeptic, with a large 
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brain and a damaged stomach, may occasion- 
ally be brilliant, but his spasmodic brilliancy 
costs an effort on the part of the weak vital or- 
gans which hastens their exhaustion and final 
collapse. 

We should have performed but half our task 
did we not specify an essential of paramount im- 
portance in the constitution of a truly healthy 
man, and that essential is a healthy Sout. True 
views of human nature, an appreciation of his 
duty toward God—and a realization of his du- 
ty toward mankind—may be said to constitute 
the health of the soul. That deep-abiding 
confidence in the mercies and wisdom of our 
heavenly Father, as it is the essence of Christi- 
anity, so it lies at the basis of all healthy spir- 
itual manifestation, and inspires earnest exer- 
tion toward making others happy. 

“Tf, then, human happiness is so dependent 
upon the bodily condition, it becomes us to 
seek that condition which is most in keeping 
with happiness; and he who to-day possesses 
an organization all aglow with health, strength, 
and activity, and is conscious of his power to 
do his part on the arena of life, must feel him- 
self essentially a happy man, and the influence 
exerted by such a spirit is like the genial sun- 
light, imparting warmth of feeling and cordial 
sympathy wherever it moves. Were health— 
in its broadest sense—universal, we may safel 
assert that happiness would also be eaivendl. 
Health would beget health, and in successive 
stages there would be an approximation to a 
perfect human constitution, embracing perfect 
health, perfect strength, perfect activity, per- 
fect beauty, and perfect happiness.” 

hl A A 
WAIT! 


BY CRAYON BLANC. 


Walt a moment, young man, before you 
throw that money down on the bar and demand 
a glass of brandy-and-water. Ask yourself if 
twenty-five cents can not be better invested in 
something else. Put it back in your pocket. 
and give it to the little cripple who sells 
matches on the corner. Take our word for it, 
you will not be sorry! 

Wait, madam—think twice before you decide 
on that hundred-dollar shawld A hundred 
dollars is a great deal of money; one dollar is 
a great deal, when people once consider the 
amount of good it will accomplish, in careful 
hands. Your husband's business is uncertain ; 
there is a financial crisis close at hand. Who 
knows what that hundred dollars may be to 
you yet? 

Wait, sir, before you buy that gaudy ame- 
thyst breast-pin you are surveying so earnestly 
through the jeweler’s plate-glass windows. 
Keep your money for another piece of jewelry— 
a plain gold wedding-ring made to fit a rosy 
finger that you wot of. A shirt neatly ironed, 
and stockings darned like lace-work, are better 
than gilt brooches and flaming amethysts. 
You can’t afford to marry? You mean, you 
can’t afford not to marry? Wait, and think 
the matter over! 

Wait, mother, before you speak harshly to 
the little chubby rogue who has torn his apron 
and soiled his white Marseilles jacket. He is 
only a child, and “mother” is the sweetest 
word in all the world to him. Needle and 
thread and soapsuds will repair all damages 
now, but if you once teach him to shrink from 
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his mother, and hide away his childish faults, 
that damage can not be repaired ! 

Wait, husband, before you wonder audibly 
why your wife don’t get along with family cares 
and household responsibilities, “ as your mother 
did.” She is doing her best—and no woman 
can endure that best to be slighted. Remem- 
ber the nights she sat up with the little babe 
that died; remember the love and care she 
bestowed on you when you had that long fit 
of illness! Do you think she is made of cast- 
iron? Wait—wait in silence and forbearance, 
and the light will come back to her eyes, the 
old light of the old days! 

Wait, wife, before you speak reproachfully 
to your husband when he comes home late, and 
weary, and “out of sorts.” He has worked for 
you all day long; he has wresiled, hand to 
hand, with Care, and Selfishness, and Greed, 
and all the demons that follow in the train of 
money-making. Let home be another atmos- 
phere entirely; let him feel that there is one 
place in the world where he can find peace, 
and quiet, and perfect love! 

Wait, bright young girls, before you arch 
your pretty eyebrows, and whisper “ old maid” 
as the quiet figure steals by, with silver in its 
hair and crow’s-feet round the eyes. It is hard 
enough to lose life’s gladness and elasticity— 
it is hard enough to see youth drifting away, 
without adding to the bitter cup one drop of 
scorn! - You do not know what she has en- 
dured; you never can know until experience 
teaches you, so wait, before you sneer at the 
Old Maid. 

Wait, sir, before you add a billiard-room to 
your house, and buy the fast horse that Black 
and White and all the rest of “the fellows” 
covet. Wait,and think whether you can afford 
it—whether your outstanding bills are all paid 
and your liabilities fully met, and all the 
chances and chang& of life duly provided for. 
Wait, and ask yourself how you would like, 
ten years from now, to see your fair wife strug- 
gling with oie your children shabby and 
want-stricken, and yourself a miserable hanger- 
on round corner groceries and one-horse gam- 
bling saloons. You think that is impossible; 
do you remember what Hazael said to the seer 
of old: “Is thy servant a dog that he should 
do this thing?” 

Wait, merchant, before you tell the pale- 
faced boy from the country “that you can do 
nothing for him.” ‘You can do something for 
him; you can give him a word of encourage- 
ment, a word of advice., There was a time 
once, when you were young, and poor, and 
friendless! Have you forgotten it already ?” 

Wait, blue-eyed assie; wait a while before 
you say “yes” to the dashing young fellow 
who says he can’t live without you. Wait until 
you have ascertained “ for sure and for certain” 
as the children say, that the cigar, and the 
wine-bottle, and the card-table are not to be 
your rivals in his heart; a little delay won't 
hurt him, whatever he may say—just see if it 
will! 

And wait, my friend in the brown moustache; 
don’t commit yourself to Laura Matilda, until 
you are sure that she will be kind to your old 
mother, and gentle with your little sisters, and 
a true, loving wife to you, instead ‘of a mere 
puppet who lives on the breath of fashion and 
excitement, and regards the sunny side of 
Broadway as second only to Elysium! Asa 

eneral thing, people are in too great a hurry 





in this world; we say, wait, wart! 
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The soul, the mothe: of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no move might close.—Mrs. Hemans. 





THE FISHES IN CONVENTION. 





We copy, by permission, from “Our Schoolday Visi- 
tor,”’ that excellent monthly magazine for young people, 
edited by the Rev. Alexander Clark, the following most 
interesting sketch. Of course it will be understood as 
intended for children and youth, but to our mind it 
touches a subject which it would be well for those of 
larger growth to read and consider. We do not remem- 
ber to have seen the matter put in a more appropriate 
form to illustrate the degrees of intellectual and spiritual 
development among men. But read the story, and then 
judge where you yourselves stand in the category of 
created beings—whether you belong to the mullet-heads, 
the sharks, or the cod-fish aristocracy ; whether you have 
a skylight to your mind which opens up the Great Be- 
yond, or whether you inhabit only the lower recesses of 
your brain, residing chiefly in the basement. The speech 
of the shark may be likened to the predictions of the 
prophets and the sayings of wise men, who are capable 
of taking a psychological or a spiritual view of the fu- 
ture; while the mullet-head and his associates are the 
skeptics who are without faith, rejecting all which their 
small minds will not comprehend. Is their ignorance to 
be offset against another's knowledge? Is their blind- 
ness to be offset against the clairvoyance of the seer? 

God made man with faculties intended to put him in 
relation with the infinite, and lift him up ona plane high 
above the animal—* In his own image created he him,” 
but by dissipation, perversion, and violating the laws ot 
his being, man has come to be what we see him to-day in 
his fallen state. Look into our prisons, our asylums, 
our poor-houses, and in the dens of iniquity where those 
miserable, benighted creatures dwell, and compare them 
with what they might have been had they cultivatedand 
developed their God-given faculties in accordance with 
the will of Providence. Man is not fated to be bad. He 
elects for himself whether he will be drunk or sober, 
honest or dishonest, virtuous or vicious, religious or irre- 
ligious ; whether or not he will open his mind to the 
light, or close his eyes and proclaim darkness. But the 
fish story illustrates the matter so admirably, that fur- 
ther comments are unnecessary.—Ep, A. P. J. 


aa, NE sultry afternoon in 
a July, about the time 
the steamship Great 
Eastern was in mid- 
laying the At- 
lantic cable, I was rest- 
ing in the shade of a 
large poplar tree on a 
hill-side near the city, 
thinking of the won- 
derful experiment of 
uniting two worlds with 
a wire. Reclining on 
the grass, I watched the 
white clouds sailing 
along the sky, until they 
seemed to be ships, 
with canvas spread, and 
swiftly moving along 
the sea. Ihad strange- 
ly sunk to the ocean’s 
bed, and was looking up 
through the hice blue waters to the surface, 
and admiring the beautiful ships as they 
silently floated along. 

While I was thus gazing at the ships, a very 
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large vessel, ruffling the surface-water with 
her paddle-wheels, and darkening the high 
atmosphere with her smoke, passed over me, 
and slowly a plaited wire settled along the 
bottom of the sea near my resting-place. It 
was the Great Eastern laying the cable. 

At once, upon the appearance of the myste- 
rious cable-wire among them, there is a hasty 
assembling together of the finny citizens of the 
deep. There is a grand convention of fishes 
of every tribe, and school, and size, and sort. 
They come in crowds from all quarters of the 
nether seas. There are representatives from 
every briny chamber and rocky recess ‘along 
the line of invasion ‘congregated in excited 
groups to discuss the merits and the meaning 
of the wiry creature that is settling in their 
midst. They dive about in reconnoitering 
attitudes, eying the wire from side to side, 
and‘cautiously feeling it with their gills, dart- 
ing to and fro to find its head or tail, but re- 
turning more puzzled than ever, shaking their 
heads and asking a thousand unanswerable 
questions. The more they consider the matter 
the more they are bewildered. Both the be- 
ginning and the end of it are out of the range 
of their comprehension. They swarm in long 
lines of busy, curious spectators, waiting and 
watching in the water to see whether the won- 
derful object will show any signs of life. 

In the stillness of this deep contemplation, a 
committee of investigation is appointed to in- 
quire into the affair of all-absorbing interest. 
On motion, Salmon, Mullet, and Whiff are unani- 
mously appointed to consider the momentous 
question at once, and report their views and 
suggestions forthwith for the benefit of the com- 
munity. The committee thereupon retire to a 
little niche in a fissured rock over which the 
mystic wire is stretched, put their heads to- 
gether, and conclude that it is a new species 
of fish come to dwell with them in their 
watery dominion. 

“Tt is not a sterlet,” says Whiff, “although 
it is armed with bony scales, and has no 
mouth that I can see; nor a sword-fish, al- 
though it is destitute of fins, and in body ap- 
pears to be hard, and narrow, and sharp.” 

“No, nor a narwhal, and yet that twisted 
thing we see may be only the long, horny tusk 
of the monster we dread so much, and whose 
body shall be plainly visible by-and-by,” 
Mullet with a shudder, and a very solemn 
countenance. 

“Tt must be either a goby or an eel,” re- 
marks Salmon, with a wise turn of his head 
toward the quiet stranger above them, “for 
only see its snake-like form; and did you not 
experience a singular sensation as your nose 
touched its hard scales? I think there is 
life in it, more life than we imagine; and as 
for me, I piefer getting out of this place im- 
mediately.” 

At this moment a shark comes along, hay- 
ing followed in the wake of the Great Eastern 
from the Irish shore, watching for plunder in 
the business, but shrewd enough to preach a 
little, nevertheless, by way of keeping up re- 
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spectable appearances. Being aware of his su- 
perior knowledge concerning the matter, the 
committee of special investigation ask him to 
explain the mystery for their edification and 
comfort. The shark proceeds: 

“That object of your wonder and alarm is a 
harmless instrument by which thinking mar- 
velous beings who dwell in an element above 
ours, send their thoughts from continent to 
continent in the twinkling of aneye! For you 
must learn that there is a great world of 
thoughts, and words, and activities—of glories, 
and grandeur, and untold possibilities, adove us, 
which we do not comprehend. That upper 
world is inhabited by creatures who enjoy a 
life so superior to ours, that you would disbe- 
lieve ay story if I but told you the begin- 
ning.” 

“ All nonsense—our facts are all against such 
an idea,” says Mullet-head ; “ there is no world 
above our own world of water, and shell, and 
rock, and slime; and there are no living be- 
ings but such as dwell in the sea.” . 

“So say I,” “And I say so too,” exclaim 
the other members of the committee; and 
the whole disbelieving congregation flutter 
their fins, take a swallow or two of briny 
water, and deny the truth the shark proclaims. 
They reject the story for want of brains to com- 
prehend tt, But the world of human thought, 
and action, and enjoyment, of which they had 
heard, is just the same—just as real as if every 
finny doubter had believed. 

So it seemed to me, for I had been dream- 
ing, there is a grand sphere of realities and 
progressions above ws, where immortal beings 
move and love. A line of communication has 
been let down among us. Unlike the fishes, 
we are capable of interpreting its meanings 
and embracing the truth. The lifc-apparatus 
of a human heart can, by a touch, take off a 
message anywhere along the line. The spirit 
of the Lord flashes in thrills of love along the 
mystic wire of his Word. The battery is up 
in another sphere. The line starts from the 
firm shore of heaven, and flashes its blessed 
facts down through our dark, deep world, as 
lightning words flash through the sea! 

And yet some men are silly as the fishes. 
They do not believe in a world better and 
higher than this, where they have but mor- 
tal life. But their rejection of the eternal 
fact will not in the least disturb the messages 
that are sent along the wire to believers. The 
blessed world is there / 

“ There is a future, oh, thank God! 
Of life this is so small a part ; 


*Tis dust to dust beneath the sod, 
But there—up there—'tis heart to heart.’ 
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Ir is much safer to reconcile an enemy than 
to conquer him. Victory deprives him of his 
power, but reconciliation, of his will; and there 
is less Hanger in a will which will not hurt, 
than in a power which can not. The power is 
not so apt to tempt the will as the will is studi- 
ous to find out means.— Feltham’s Resolves. 
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EMINENT AMERICAN CLERGYMEN. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES WITH PORTRAITS. 


Tue general outline of organization which appears to 
predominate among the clergy of the liberal school is a 
large development of the anterior brain, including the 
organs of Causality, Comparison, Benevolence, and Lan- 
guage. Marvelousness and Veneration, comparatively 
speaking, do not loom up 80 strikingly as these organs 
we have specified, although in the case of some of these 
so-called unorthodox Christians we have seen magnificent 
specimens of Marvelousness and Veneration. Intellectu- 
ally, the leading men of these denominations are unsur- 
passed. Theirs is an intellectual, or, to uee their own 
words, “a rational religion,” and in the maintenance of 
their peculiar doctrines they bring to bear all the argu- 
ment and testimony of highly-cultivated intellectual 
faculties. 


Epwin Husset Cna- 
pin, D.D., the eloquent pastor of 
the Fourth Universalist Society, 
New York, was born at Union 
Village, Washington Co., N. Y., 
December 29, 1814. He never 
received the benefits of regular 
collegiate training, but complet- 
ed his formal education in a sem- 
inary at Bennington, Vt. At the 
age of twenty-four, after a due 
course of theological study, he 
accepted an invitation from the 
Universalist Society of Rich- 
mond, Va., and was ordained as 
their pastor in 1838. Two years 
afterward he removed to Charles- 
town, Massachusetts; in 1846 he 
was invited to assume the pas- 
torate of the School Street So- 
ciety, in Boston; and in 1848 he 
settled in New York, as pastor of 
the Fourth Universalist Society, 
the church of which was then 
located in Broadway. Here he 
labored for a period extending 
over eighteen years, drawing 
large congregations by the mag- 
netism of his eloquence. The old 
church had become a landmark 
in the city, but yielding to the 
encroachments of trade, it was 
sold, and a new church was re- 
_ erected on the corner of 

ith Avenue and Forty-fifth 
Street, and dedicated on the 3d 
of December, 1866, wherein the 
Society now worship. Dr. Cha- 
pin is distinguished as an elo- 
quent pulpit orator, as a public 
lecturer, and as an author. His 
literary labors are mostly of a 
moral and practical character. 
His chief works are the “Crown 
of Thorns,” ** Discourses on the 
Lord’s Prayer,’ ‘* Characters of 
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the former successfal policy of doctrinal discussion, The 
influence of his overshadowing and just reputation is 
felt in every church of his denomination in the city, and 
he is now the acknowledged representative in the popu- 
lar mind of Universalism in the United States. 

Dr. Chapin has by nature a strong physical constitu- 
tion. The brain, no matter how active, is fairly sustain- 
ed by the nutritive processes. He should be buoyant, 
pliant, elastic in every sense of these terms* Following 
a pursuit eminently literary in its character, the mind 
in its manifestations evinces all the qualities specified. 
The organs of Perception, Reflection, Imitation, Con- 


struction, and lingual power are all extensively developed. 


He should be known for the versatility of his ideas, 


and for unusual capacity to adapt to those ideas orig- | 


inal methods of expression. Comparison ranks among 


the largest of his reflective organs, rendering him | 


PORTRAIT OF EDWIN HUBBEL CHAPIN 
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the study of theology, and entered the ministry in the 
spring of 1830, first assuming the charge of a small Uni- 
versalist Society in New York, Where he spent the 
greater part of his life. In the autumn of 1845 he resigned 
his pastorate and accepted the principalship of the 
Clinton Liberal Institute, Oneida Co., N. Y., but returned 
to New York in 1852, and in the following year again 
took charge of his old parish, with which he remained 
until the spring of 1861. In January, 1863, he was ap- 
pointed editor of the Christian Ambassador, which 
position he held jointly for three years, his connection 
with that paper terminating last year. Dr. Sawyer isa 
frequent contributor to the periodical literature of his 
detiomination; a work entitled “ Discussion of the 
Doctrine of Universal Salvation,” is the report of a 
debate with the Rev. Isaac Westcott, a Baptist clergyman, 
upon that subject. Dr. Sawyer was instrumental in call- 
ing together the educational con" 
vention which resulted in the es- 
tablishment of Tufts’ College, 
Mass., the presidency of which 
institution was offered to him 
and declined ; and subsequently, 
the same positions in Lombard 
University, Ill., and St. Lawrence 
University, N. Y., were proffered 
to him. He was efficient in 
founding the Theological School 
at Clinton, N.Y. As secretary of 
the Universalist Historical Soci- 
ety, becoming acquainted witk 
several German theologians, he 
was, through them, made a mem- 
ber of the Historico-Theological 
Society of Leipsic. He received 
the degree of D.D. from Harvard 
College. In regard to Dr. Saw- 
yer’s standing in his denomina- 
tion, Rev. G. H. Emerson thus 
speaks of him in the Christian 
Ambassador; “The man whu 
can write the best octavo of Uni- 
versalist divinity ; who can write 
it in the best English ; and make 
a book that shall have most dura- 
ble fame; a book, too, that shall 
do most to command the atten- 
tion and the respect of thinking 
and appreciative minds outside of 
our denomination, is Dr. Saw- 
yer. In writing these words, we 
only repeat words that brethren 
in the East have heard us speak 
on many occasions; and this, 
too, though in some particulars 
his opinions and ours are hy no 
means at agreement.” 


No one can look at this coun- 
tenance without being impressed 
with the air of serenity, mild- 
ness, and benevolence which is 
blended in every feature. There, 
too, are ingrained all the indica- 
tions of the well-cultivated mind. 


D.D. 





the Gospel, illustrating phases of 
the present day,” “* Moral Aspects of City Life,” ‘‘ Human- 
ity in the City,” ete. Among Dr. Chapin’s finest efforts 
as a speaker are his great speech in 1850, at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, before the World's Peace Convention ; at the 


Kossuth Banquet; at the Publishers’ Association Fes-_, 


tival, and at the opening of the New York Crystal Palace. 
As a temperance lecturer he has no superior, and he is 
undoubtedly one of the most eloquent and polished pul- 
pit orators in America. His beautiful eulogies on our 
departed heroes, in his well-known lecture “* The Roll of 
Honor,” command universal admiration. The degree 
of D.D. was conferred upon him in 1856, by Harvard 
College, which had previously conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of A.M. Dr. Chapin has always been 
connected with the Universalist Church, and is one 
of the chief acturs in what is called the “ Broad Charch 
Movement.” His sermons are thrilling oratory; and 
his grand eloquence has thrown into the background 
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exceedingly critical and comparative. The essence of 
things is inquired into first, their application is the next 
feature of his rafiocina’ion. The head is large, and de- 
veloped mainly in the anterior cerebral portion. Self- 
Esteem is not strongly developed, therefore he has less 
dignity and assurance of manner than sympathy and 
cordiality. He ix attractive, impressive, rather by the 
influence of the atmosphere of kindness which surrounds 
him, than by any exhibition of studied grace or em- 
pressement. 

Tuomas Jerrerson Sawyer, D.D., 
pastor of the Universalist Church, Woodbridge, N. J., 
was born in Reading, Windsor Co., Vt., January 9, 1804. 
He received the rudiments of an English education 
in the common district school of his native place, 
and prepared himself for college in an academy at 
Chester, and graduated from Middlebury College in 1824. 
Y; he c d 








There is also in the photograph 
from which we engrave, an unwonted freshness for one of 
sixty-three years of age. Decay has very slightly touched 
this frame. The fullness of the countenance, the poise of 
the head, the plumpness of the lips and chin could be well 
associated with fifty years. There is great scope of men- 
tal vision in this intellect. As a speaker, he would be 
profound, philosophical, perhaps elaborate as a theorist. 
As a writer he would be definite afd full, precise and ex- 
tended. The head is proportionately wide for its height 
and circumference, hence he should be executive, vigor- 
ous, and thorough. Comprehensiveness of mind, the 
ability to think deeply and profoundly is generally found 
associated with much tameness of action, in the way of 
adaptation, but in Dr. Sawyer we recognize the capabil- 
ity to do as well as to think. 

Samvet Oscoop, D.D., pastor of the 
Church of the Messiah (Second Unitarian Society), New 
York, was born at Charlestown, Mass., August 30, 1812. 
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He graduated at Harvard College in 1832, and completed 
his theological studies at the Divinity School in Cam- 
bridge in 1835. Aftex two years spent in traveling and 
preaching, he was, in 1837, ordained as pastor of the 
Unitarian Church in Nashua, N. H., where he remained 
until 1841, when he was called to the congregation in 
Providence, R. I. In 1849 he accepted the pastorship of 
the Second Unitarian Society of New York, over which 
the Rev. Dr. Dewey ministered for many years. This 
Society is a large and important one, and is now build- 
ing aspacious church on Park Avenue and Thirty-fourth 
Street. In 1857, the degree of D.D. was conferred upon 
Mr. Osgood by Harvard College. 

Dr. Osgood’s literary record is one of great activity and 
honor. His works have not been simply dry discussions 
upon sectarian theology. They belong to the active “ liv- 
ing present.” His first publications were translations 
from Olshausen and De Wette, followed by “ The History 
of the Passion,” and “ Human Life.” His original writ- 
ings are * Studies in Christian Biography,” ** The Hearth- 
stone,” “God with Men,” “ Milestones on our Life 
Journey,” “ Student Life.” The chief of his later works 
are “‘ Memorial of Edward Everett,” ‘“ New York in the 
Nineteenth Century,” “American Leaves,” a work 
recently issued. This last work is a collection of fifteen 
essays upon subjects of daily interest. The articles 
therein entitled “‘ American Boys,” ** American Girls,” 
have been called for in separate form for general dis- 
tribution. Dr. Osgood, in his writings, looks from the 
stand-point of the careful educator and the humanitarian, 
and he would have a system of education tending to 
benefit American youth physically as well as mentally. 
He would have boys be boys and girls be girls, laying up 
for themselves a good stock of vitality, which shall sus- 
tain them in mature age. Dr. Osgood has been a fre- 
quent contributor to the Christian Inquirer, which has 
published a series of letters of his during a period of 
seventeen years, and to the Ch ristian Register, both organs 
of the Unitarian denomination; to the North American 
Review, and other periodicals. The Christian Inquirer 
he edited from 1850 to 1854. He also edited the Western 
Vessenger, in Louisville, Ky., in 1836 and 1837. 

Dr. Osgood is an ardent lover of nature, and generally 
passes the summer at his picturesque and quite unique 
residence in Fairfield, Conn. He has ever been active 
in literary and educational interests; and for several 
years has been domestic corresponding secretary of the 
New York Historical Society. He is deeply attached to 
the young, and especially terested in fostering their 
moral and religious character. As a preacher he an- 
nounces boldly his own convictions on questions which 
enter into the daily life of his hearers. 

This portrait evinces emotion, sympathy, and refine- 
ment in its every lineament. There is nothing cold or 
there is much of dignity, 
A serene self-respect and a refinement 
of courtesy which imperceptibly command our esteem 
must 
tions 


repulsive about the features ; 


but no Aautfeur 


accompany this gentleman in his various rela- 
Few countenances are more classic in expression. 
There is the unmistakable impress of the scholar, the 
man of close reading and of earnest thought. The fore- 
head, beautiful in profile, exhibits harmony of balance 
between and reflection. The former feeds 
the latter suggests the proper fields for 
of the former; hence the whole intellect is 


perception 
the latter amply ; 
the exercise 
employed upon those matters which have relation to 
utility, either personal or social. 
graceful, and 


His language is fluent, 
The organs which supply senti- 
ments of beauty, grandeur, and sublimity are large in 
this head. and conspiring with the strong moral qualities 
of his brain induce breadth and fervor of philanthropic 
sentiment and earnest sympathy with social progress. 


reper 
was born in Cambridge, 


polished 


Wutrney Hepner, D.D., 
Mass., December 12, 1805, his 
father being professor of logic and metaphysics in Har- 
vard College, and the author of a work on philosophy, 
was quite popular in its day. In 1818, when 
thirteen years old, he Wis sent to Germany, and studied 
at Iifeld and Schulpforte. 
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Returning to America in 
1823, he graduated at Harvard in 1825, and after a three- 
years’ course of study in Divinity College, was settled 
over the First Congregational Church in West Cambridge. 
After a seven-years’ ministry here, in 1835 he accepted a 











call to the pastorship of the Unitarian Church in Bangor, 
Me., where he remained fifteen years, devoting far the 
largest portion of his time and thought to historical and 
philosophical studies. Worn down by his professional 
and scholarly labors, in 1847 he revisited Germany and 
made a tour of Europe. On his return, in 1850, he was 
invited to the Westminster Church in Providence, R. L., 
and maintained his connection with it until 1856, when 
he was called to the pastorship of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Brookline, Mass., where he still remains. 
The degree of D.D. was conferred upon Mr. Hedge by 
Harvard College in 1852, and in 1857 he was chosen Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History in Cambridge Divinity 
School, a chair which he still fills. In the same year he 
became editor of the Christian Examiner, the leading 
organ of liberal Christians in this country ; his own con- 
tributions to its pages were numerous, and many of them 
were of a striking character. He was also president of 
the American Unitarian Association for several years, 
and has given a great number of discourses and addresses 
on public occasions; the last and most notable of these 
was delivered before the Aéumni of Harvard College last 
summer on University Reform. Of Dr. Hedge’s publish- 
ed works, the largest and best known is the ** Prose Writ- 
ers of Germany,” which contains a biographical sketch 
and critical estimate of twenty-eight German authors, 
with appropriate selections from their works. His last 
published volume is “* Reason in Religion,” a work which 
has met with qa gratifying welcome from thinking men in 
all denominations. Dr. Hedge is in many respects one 
of the leading and most remarkable minds in the Uni- 
tarian ranks. In quantity and quality of mind, and in 
intellectual discipline and scholarly acquirements, he has 
few ‘superiors. His critical knowledge and appreciation 
of philosophical systems, his acquaintance with ecclesi- 
astical history, his literary attainments, his logical power 
and rhetorical brilliancy, each notable in itself, together 
place him in the first rank of clerical minds. As a public 
speaker, his manner and enunciation, academical and 
almost Germanic, somewhat impair the pleasure and dis- 
sipate the effect which his statements, often brilliant and 
bursting with thought, would otherwise produce. 

Dr. Hedge has a strong face. The organs of the crown- 
head are large—Firmness is the most prominent, giving 
decision. His well-defined and compressed lips evince 
determination and strength of will. He has much origin- 
ality of opinion, yet his large organs of analysis ang in- 
vestigation incline him to explore all matters coming 
under his consideration before he decides. He is no im- 
itator. He does not pursue the paths made by others, 
but strikes out a course of thought and action peculiarly 
his own. He is an individual thinker, a practical ob- 
server, and therefore the results of his examination may 
be in most cases relied on. There is something in the 
character of the face which reminds us strongly of the 
author of “Sartor Resartus,” something of that indiffer- 
ence to external influences which is so striking a feature 
in the character of Carlyle. He is well calculated for 
leadership, not only in religious matters but in secular. 
Whatever might have been his chosen pursuit, Dr. Hedge 
would never have acted the part of an imitator. 


Henry Wuirney Bettows, D.D., 
minister of All Souls Churcli, New York, was born in 
Boston, June 11, 1814. He graduated at Harvard College 
in 1832, and received the degree of D.D. from that inati- 
tution in 184. He was ordained to the ministry in this 
city, January 2, 1839, and has remained in charge of the 
First Congregational (Unitarian) Church ever since that 
time. In addition to his duties as minister, he started 
the Christian Inquirer—a religious newspaper devoted 
to Unitarian Christianity—in 1847, and for many years 
was its editor, and for fifteen years its constant cor- 
respondent. He also contributed many important and 
valuable articles to the Christian Eraminer and North 
American Review, delivered a course of lectures on 
Social Science before the Lowel Institute in Boston, and 
has given a large number of addresses, lectures, and 
sermons on important public oceasions. Perhaps the 
most striking and memorable of these were a discourse 
preached before the Alumni of Harvard Divinity School, 
entitled “ The Suspense of Faith,”’ and an address given 
in this city in defense of amusements generally and the 
theater in particular, entitled * The Drama.”’ In 1858, at 
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the earnest request of parishioners and others, he pub- 
lished a volume of sermons setting forth the more im- 
portant principles of Unitarianism, under the title of 
‘* Restatements of Christian Doctrines.” 

Dr. Bellows has always been profoundly interested in 
social problems, and in whatever pertains to public wel- 
fare and advancement, taking large and advanced views 
upon the great questions of our age, country, and civil- 
ization. By constitution, culture, and association a 
conservative, while he deprecated the existence of 
slavery as much as any one, he shrunk from what he 
deemed the inevitable consequences of immediate eman- 
cipation. 
of the nation, he flung away his scruples and threw him- 
self heart and soul into the national cause. Without a 
moment's delay he set at work to organize a commission 
which should assist the government in providing for the 
health and comfort of the soldiers in the camp and on 
the field, and completely systematize the immense 
charity of the nation. Of this sanitary commission, now 
so well and honorably known, he was the originator and 
animating soul as well as the president, and during the 
four years of the war gave himself up to the public ser- 
vice, traversing the entire country and even visiting 
California to raise necessary funds. During this period 
he still attended to his professional duties as minister of 
one of the most important parishes in the city; at its 
close turned his attention to the denomination with 
which he had always been identified, and sought to bring 
its hitherto unorganized elements into practical relations 
and a working, effective fellowship. His efforts in this 
direction resulted in the New York Convention of April, 
1865, which formed the National Conference of Unitarian 
and other Christian churches, of the council of which he 
is president. Asa writer, Dr. Bellows has a rich, almost 
florid style, abounding in beautiful imagery, yet always 
vigorous and grand. Some of his extemporaneous efforts 
are among the highest specimens of American oratory. 
In theology, he belongs rather to the conservative than to 
the radical school. 

Dr. Bellows has a powerful mental organization. His 
head is wide, prominent in the forehead, and high in the 
crown; hardly so" pf®minent at the perceptive ridge as 
indicated in our engraving, yet sufficiently so to render 
him a careful observer. He should be distinguished for 
practical thought, direct and thorough investigation in 
whatsoever subjects he conceives an earnest interest, 
ahd for that active humanitarianism which exhibits itselt 
more in deeds than in words. His Language is largely 
developed, and did not his strong perceptives furnish 
ample material as the subject-matter of discourse, bis 
large Ideality and Sublimity co-ordinating with his well- 
marked moral sentiments could alone supply the fund of 
remark ; only the feature of practical application, which” 
is now his leading oratorical characteristic, would be 
lacking in a great measure. 


Wicuam Henry Rypver, D.D., pastor 
of St. Paul's Church (First Universalist Society), Chicago, 
was born in Provincetown, Mass., July 13, 1822. He 
obtained his early education in his native town, and 
in Pembroke, N. H., and afterward studied classical lit- 
erature with the celebrated Dr. Clowes, of Clinton, N. Y. 
His first settlement in his profession was at Concord, 
N. H.; he preached his first sermon at the age of nine- 
teen ; at twenty he had acquired quite a reputation, and 
at twenty-two was made minister of Concord Church. Not 
satisfied with his imperfect preparation for the great 
work of the Gospel, he determined to go to Berlin to 
complete his studies. There he spent eight months in 
close study, receiving the benefit of lectures by Neandet 
and others. On his return, after he had made the tour of 
Europe and part of the Holy Land; visited Athens, 
Smyrna, Damascus, Jerusalem, and Cairo, he was called 
to the pastorate of the Roxbury Universalist Church, in 
Massachusetts, where he remained ten years. In Jan., 
1860, he removed to Chicago, where he still resides, 
The degtee of A.M. was conferred upou him in 1860 by 
Harvard University, and in 1863 Lombard University, at 
Galesburg, Ill., honored him with the degree of D.D. 
Dr. Ryder's chief literary productions have consisted ot 
quarterly articles, pamphlets, and published sermons 
He did good service all through the rebellion, both by 
his strenuous advocacy in the pulpit of the Government 
and the Union, by his spoken and printed discourses, ano 
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by his generous labors in the field of practical Christian- 
ity. He was sent to Richmond in aid of the Sanitary 
Fair, and reached that city a few days after its evacua- 
tion. It was during this trip that he discovered the 
famous letter used by the Government in the assassina- 
tion trial. Dr. Ryder is distinguished for a fine analytic 
mind, for high culture, and scholastic learning. He has 
an earnest and fervid nature, and is unremitting in the 

nce ofall good works. Asa clergyman, he is held 
in high esteem by the members of his own community, 
and by all, indeed, who know him. During the war he 
was an earnest advocate for the Union. “Traitors,” he 
said, “must be put down. The Union must be upheld. 
The Government must be sustained. There can be but 
one America in America—one Union from the Lakes to 
the Gulf.” 

Dr. Ryder has always been a sincere friend to the slave 
and to general progress. 

Dr. Ryder has a keen intellect, which looks out scruti- 
nizingly from his deeply-set eyes. The whole counte- 
nance bodes forth a disposition to investigate and analyze. 
Theories must be bas: d on sound premises to receive his 
indorsement. A cursory glince at any subject of im- 
portance does not content him, although the inference 
born of such a glance would be sufficient for most minds ; 
so accurate is his natural insight, he would deliberately 
examine it and thoroughly determine its nature. As a 
friend and companion, he is inclined to be affectionate 
and cordial, generons in sentiment, and frank in expres- 
sion, The temperamental conditions of Dr. Ryder are 
very favorable to the exhibition of power and endurance, 
both physical and mental, yet undue exercise of the 
nervous system may affect the harmonious relations of 
his body and brain, rendering the latter so active as to 
drain the vitality of the former. A little better condition 
of his physique would be an advantage to him. 

Rey. O. B. Froruineuam, minister of 
the Third Unitarian Church, New York, is the son of 
Rev. N. L. Frothingham, for thirty years minister of the 
First Church in Boston, and one of the most polished 
preachers and writers of the Unitarian denomination, 
and a hymnist of the first order. He was born in Boston. 
November 26, 1822, into the most cultivated, classic circle 
of American society, with Edward Everett for his uncle, 
and a class of scholars and /iterateurs for his associates. 
He passed through the Latin School, Harvard College, 
and the Divinity School, at an early age, with credit, and 
was ordained to the ministry in Salem, Mass., March 10, 
187. In May, 1855, he was invited to Jersey City, to 
take charge of a Unitarian Society that had just been 
formed there—a position which he held four years, when, 
at the urgent request of'a great number of friends, he 
removed to New York, and commenced preaching in 
Ebbitt Hall. In February, 1860, the Third Unitarian 
Society was incorporated, and in 1863 a church was 
erected on Fortieth Street. 

Mr. Frothingham has attracted considerable attention 
by his bold, eloquent advocacy of rationalistic views of 
religion, and his unflinching application of them to the 
great questions of the age. He is, perhaps, the leading 
representative and exponent of religious rationalism in 
America. He constafitly affirms what he thinks is true, 
criticising the old only to make room for a new and 
grander faith. 

As a writer, his style is ornate, abounding in well- 
chosen images and metaphors, yet vigorous in thought, 
and often brilliant. As a public speaker, he is distin- 
guished for elegance and earnestness. His manner is 
artistic, and somewhat restrained, conveying an impres- 
sion of coldness and artificiality to the superficial observ- 
er; addressing himeelf almost entirely to the reason and 
conscience and imagination of his hearers, he seldom 
stirs those sentiments and emotions which are indicated 
by “the heart; and though he deeply interests a class 
of intelligent, thoughtful minds, he is far less popular 
with the masses than many other less able preachers are. 
He has published a great number of sermons and articles 

the magazines of the day ; the most important of these 
are, “ The Christ of the Jews,” “The Christ of the Gen- 
tiles,” “ The Christ of the Apocrypha,” “ Scientific Crit- 
icism,”” “Unitarianism, Past, Present, and Future,” 
“Imagination in Theology,” “ Mystics and their Creed,” 

The Drift Period in Theology,” in the Christian Exr- 
@miner ; a notable article on Theodore Parker in the 
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North American Review ; “The New Religion of Na- 
ture,” in the Friend of Progress. He has also published 
“The Parables; Stories from the Lips of the Teacher, 
Retold by a Disciple,” and “ Stories of the Patriarchs,”’ 
books for children; ** Child’s Book of Religion,” a man- 
ual for Sunday-school and home use; besides a transla- 
tion of the Critical Essays of Renan. 

The finely-cut features of Mr. Frothingham, as seen 
in the photograph we have, are but imperfectly repre- 
sented in the engraving before us. The closely com- 
pressed month, and the whole composition of the face, 
indicate the man of steadfastness. The perceptive facul- 
ties are large, and being complemented by the reflectives, 
indicate the ability to gather facts and to apply them to 
the elucidation of such questions as may come within 
the scope of his experience. The full-orbed eyes indicate 
power of language, the ability to give ready expression 
to the thoughts and experiences he gathers, and his 


} force of character enables him to urge bis convictions 


upon the attention of his hearers. His social nature is 
well indicated, which, together with Benevolence and 
the kindly expression of the face would make him always 
welcome in society. He would be kind-hearted, gen- 
erous, and devotional, and quite strict in the perform- 
ance of duty. The moral organs are large ; it is, in fact, 
a good moral head. 


Rev. Roserrt Cottyer, pastor of 
Unity Charch, Chicago, was born at Keighley, near Leeds, 
in Yorkshire, England, December 8, 1823. His parents 
were work-people and, unable to send him to school, put 
him at work in a factory when he was eight years old. 
Here he remained six years, picking up thoughts as well 
as threads, and learning to weave facts and fancies of his 
own, as well as yarns for his employers. At the age of 
fourteen he was ap>renticed, according to the English 
custom, to a blacksmith, at Ilkley, in Wharfedale, York- 
shire, where he continued to work for a dozen years, 
acquiring a good capital of health and vital force, a well- 
developed and firmly-compacted body, and a good deal 
more—so much more that he longed for better air, more 
room, and opportunities than were possible there. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1850, with a large outfit of discontent and 
faith and hope, but with little else, he came to America, 
and soon found employment at hammer-making in Shoe- 
makertown, near Philadelphia. Naturally serious, his 


| thoughts were early turned into religious channels, and 


| anvil for a more congenial field of labor. 








during the last year of his English life he frequently ex- 
horted in Methodist meetings. After his arrival here, ke 
preached regularly in the Methodist pulpits of the circuit, 
receiving for ten years’ services a large return of grateful 
affection and enriching experience—and $7 50. During 
the last two years of his blacksmith life, Mr. Collyer be- 
came acquainted with Lucretia Mott, the gifted Quaker- 
ese, and Dr. Furness, the well-known preacher and phil- 
anthropist of Philadelphia. The words of the latter made 
a profound impression upon him, and opened up new 
views to his mind. Accvupting an invitation to preach 
in the Unitarian pulpit, the Methodists refused to renew 
his license; and just at this time, 1829, receiving an in- 
vitation to the ministry-at-large in Chicago, he left the 
The mission 
prospered under his charge, and soon became a self-sus- 
taining, influential society, and is now building one of 
the largest and finest church edifices in the city. Mr. 
Collyer has won public notice and a national reputation 
as preacher, philanthropist, and writer. His style is re- 
markably simple, but at the same time remarkably fresh 
and unique. It is thus happily described by Dr. Bellows: 
“Mr. Collyer is a poet, artist, and singer, in spite of 
himself. His broad, sweet soul has dived into the deeper 
truth of things, and when he speaks, as he always does, 
out of his experience, his dainty lips refuse all superfiu- 
ous or unfit words, while tender, Burns-like images 
cluster round his thoughts, and his voice melts into a 
kind of song that, without the periods and pauses of ordi- 
nary speech, flows into the ear and heart, with the effect 
of a fugue by Bach. It is not oratory—it is oratorio.” 
We have here a strong organization. The vital organs 
are evidently vigorous, supplying without stint a full 
measure of healthy nutrition to nerve and muscle, The 
framework is massive and powerful, and the tempera- 
ment elastic and pliant, with little irritability or rest- 
lessness. Ease of thought and ease of action, the one 
complementary to the other, must characterize this well- 
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known minister. We can not wonder that Mr. Collyer 
has risen from a comparatively low position in society to 
one of eminence and dignity, when we contemplate the 
symmetry and superior quality of his whole ‘‘ make-up.” 
Our engraving farnishes but an outline of the face, recog- 
nizable, it is true, but divested of those soft touches of 
expression which are conspicuously marked in the orig- 
inal. The organ of Order is quite large, rendering him 
inclined to method in fhe disposition of thought and 
things. He should possess an easy flow of language, and 
that warmth of expression which is the parent of elo- 
quence. He can be no strainer alter effect, no sensation- 
alist as a speaker or writer; but easy, fervid, sympa- 
thetic, natural, he would speak to the purpose and ac- 
cording to the occasion. No special remark of ours is 
necessary to direct the reader's attention to the unwont- 
ed height of the forehead at Benevolence. This is an 
oratorical temperament, full of feeling and emotion. 


James Freeman Crarke, D.D., min- 
ister of the Church of the Disciples, Boston, was born in 
Hanover, N. H., April 4, 1810. His grandfather, Dr. 
James Freeman, was the first minister who publicly 
preached Unitarianism in the United States. Mr. Clarke 
graduated from the Boston Latin School in 1825, and from 
Harvard College in 1829, in the same class with Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Prof. Pierce, Chief-Justice . Bigelow, 
and other distinguished men. He then studied theology 
in Cambridge Divinity School, and was ordained pastor 
of the Unitarian Church in Louisville, Ky., in 1833. He 
labored there seven years, dividing his time between 
professional duty and scholarly pursuits. In 1840 he 
went to Boston and gathered a church on what was con- 
sidered at the time novel and impracticable principles. 
Tt was a free church, the pews being open to whoever 
would occapy them, each paying what he would or could 
to defray expenses. This church had a long and hard 
struggle, but finally became firmly established, and is 
now one of the most vigorous, prosperous, and influential 
churches in Boston, numbering among its members Gov- 
ernor Andrew and many other celebrities. Our readers 
may r ber how pl tly it is referred to by the 
Autocrat of the Breakfast*Table as the church of the 
Galileans. 

Mr. Clarke has kept up his studies, and has given the 
public a translation of De Wette’s ‘“‘ Theodore the Skep- 
tic,” “Christian Doctrine of Forgiveness,” ‘* Christian 
Doctrine of Prayer,’ Hase’s “ Life of Jesus,’ and, to- 
gether with W. H. Channing and R. W. Emerson, *“* The 
Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli,” one of his early 
friends aud admirers. He has also contributed a great 
number of articles to the Christian Examiner and other 
publications. His last work is “ Orthodoxy, its Truths 
and [rrors’’—a work which aims to discover and state 
the essential traths of that great system of faiths which, 
under different modification of names, is held by the vari- 
ous evangelical sects. He has taken an active interest 
in all the great reforms of the age, and his name is par- 
ticularly identified with the anti-slavery cause and that 
of education ; at the present time he is member of the 
State Board of Education, and one of the overseers of 
Harvard College. 

We would recommend to our readers a careful study 
of this countenance, especially of it as existing in the 
original mold, if accessible toany of them. The fineness, 
delicacy, and symmetry of the whole organization can 
not evince anything less than a harmonious and well- 
ordered mental constitution, There is thought, feeling, 
fancy, dignity, aspiration, and earnestness expressed in 
the artistic finish of the head and face. Perhaps the 
tendency to thought, to the consideration of things hoped 
for by some longing minds—a uear approach to perfec- 
tion ia the ordinances of human society—is a predomin- 
ant feature in his mental characteristics. He has much 
responsibility resting upon him for the rare gifts and 
graces bestowed by a bounteous Providence. 





Rev. Grorcr Homer Emerson, the 
editor of the Christian Ambassador (the New York organ 
of the Universalist denomination), was born September 
8, 1822, in Roxbury, Mass. At the age of seven he 
was taken with his parents to Henniker, N. H., and 
four years after to Bucksport, Me., where he resided 
until he was sixteen years of age, receiving the ad- 
vantages of a high school education, and the unusual 
facilities afforded by an excellent town library. When 
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the so-called “‘ Madawaska War,” for the settlement of 
the northeastern boundary broke out, young Emerson 
started, at the age of sixteen, with the consent but 
against the wishesot his parents, for Charlestown, Mass., 
with a view to entering the navy; but to his bitter dis- 
appointment he was rejected on account of a lack of 
physical strength. He then went to Lowell, Mass., and 
became clerk in a clothing and hardware store, serving 
in that capacity three years. Here he came under the 
influence of Rev. Abel C. Thomas, a Universalist clergy- 
man, a man of extraordinary eloquence, and very fascin- 
ating to young men, and under his instruction he pre- 
pared himself for the ministry, preaching his first sermon 
August 7, 1842, at the age of nineteen. The following 
winter he preached at Ellsworth, Me. Two years after 
he received a call to Cleveland, O., where he preached 
for the first time in the West, on the day of his majority ; 
and subsequently took the editorial charge of the Ohio 
Universalist, then just started in that city. In 1846 he 
removed to Dayton, O., where he was instrumental in 
building and establishing a church, but his health failing 
he was compelled to leave, and sought the softer climate 
of the South. He preached one year in Louisville, Ky., 
traveling much during that time, one itinerant tour 
taking him as far as the southwestern part of Tennessee. 
With restored health he returned to his native Massa- 
chusetts in 1849. The four next years he served as agent 
of the State Missionary Society of his denomination, and 
then settled over a society in Somerville, which, as mis- 
sionary agent, he had been successful in forming. He 
then succeeded the Rev. Dr. Ballou as editor of the 
Universalist Quarterly and Literary Review, where he 
published several elaborate papers on philosophy, the- 
ology, and history. His review of “ Hildreth’s History 
of the United States” drew from the author a letter in 
which Mr. Emerson was complimented as being the-only 
critic, on either side of the water, who thoroughly com- 
prehended the scope of his work. In 1862 the New 
England Publishing House purchased the 7) wmpet and 
Freeman, since called the Universalist, and Mr. Emerson 
was appointed editor, which post he occupied until the 
opening of the present year, when he was induced to fill 
a similar position on the Christian Ambassador, Under 
Mr. Emerson's managership, this journal has repidly 
assumed the character of a first-class religious weekly 
paper. Mr. Emerson is a clear and earnest speaker, and 
confesses that he owes much of his verbal perspicuity to 
an enthusiastic study of Combe’s “ Phrenology” and 
“ Constitution of Man,” which he read and re-read quite 
early in life. As a writer he is forcible and fearless. 
The study of Locke gave, early in his manhood, a strong 
materialistic character to his theology. He became an 
earnest believer in the doctrine of necessity; rejected 
all notions of the possibility of sin or punishment after 
death. He, in following many of his seniors, has sought 
to introduce what he calls a more spiritual kind ofthought 
into the denomination. He probably represents in this 
particular the younger laity and ministry. 

We feel inclined to say in the first blush of an examina- 
tion of this countenance, that we should take him as a 
fair representative of the clergy of the Universalist 
Church. The face is that of the scholar, the investigator 
of metaphysical questions, the critical examiner of prin- 
ciples and ideas. He is not one to be satisfied with 
superficial statements. The gloes of plausibility does 
not se soothe and charm his mental apprehension as to 
prevent him from looking into the essential features of 
the subject presented for consideration. We can not 
think him remarkable for facility and copiousness of 
verbal utterance. He would be inclined rather to precise, 
pointed, direct statements of what were his views. 
Words to him have a meaning, and are not to be spoken 
or written without some definite purpose. He does not 
look so much to the persuasive inflaences of rhetoric as 
to the convincing and subjective power of solid argu- 
ment. He looks more at genuine practicality of things 
than to style or plausibility. 


Rev. Joun G. BarTHoLomew, pastor 
of the ** Church of the Redeemer”’ (Universalist), Greene 
Avenue, Brooklyn, was born in Delphi, Onondago Co., 
N, Y., February 28, 1834. He received his education at 
the Clinton Liberal Institate, in Clinton, N. Y.; pursued 
his theological studies under a private tutor, with a view 








to the Christian ministry, and entered upon the duties 
of his chosen profession in 1853, at the age of nineteen. 
His first settlement was at Upper Lisle, N. Y., in 1854, 
where he remained two years, then accepting a pastorate 
in Oxford, N. Y. Two years later he was called to the 
pastoral charge of the Universalist Society of Aurora, 
Til. In 1859, a vacancy occurred in the pastorate of the 
Universalist Society of Roxbury, Mass., by the resigna- 
tion of Rev. Dr. Ryder, and the appointment of his suc- 
cessor was by no means an easy task. It happened, 
however, that a member of that society, having heard 
Mr. Bartholomew preach at Aurora, recommended him 
as the man who would come fully up to the standard 
required by the Roxbury parish. Mr. Bartholomew was 
invited to preach in Roxbury, and in less than twenty- 
four hours after his first appearance was called to the 
pastorate. After a most successful ministry of six years 
in Roxbury, he was called to the position he now 
occupies, as pastor of the “Church of the Redeemer,” 
Brooklyn, where his peculiar talents and power as a 
pulpit orator have attracted much notice. 

During the rebellion Mr. Bartholomew was an earnest 
patriot. From the pulpit and the platform he always 
pleaded the cause of liberty. Pursuing the same inde- 
pendent course that he exhibited during the war, freely 
discussing the national problem, he has won the respect 
of many who do not sympathize with him in religious 
conviction, and few ministers stand firmer in the affec- 
tions of their people than he. 

Mr. Bartholomew px that rip and raciness 
of animal spirit which supply to a well-ordered mental- 
ity quickness of apprehension and vigor of thought. 
His temperament is an excellent specimen of the mental 
and vital elements in about equal proportions. There 
should be ingrained in the warp and woof of his entire 
constitution a marked degree of mobility and sprightli- 
ness. He has no sympathy with the hum-drum or torpid 
in life. Action, continuous action, is the aim and the 
natural tendency of his organization. He should possess 
much spontaneity and originality of idea, much inventive 
genius. Were he not a worker in the vineyard of truth 
and religion—seeking by direct effort as an accredited 
minister to improve the spiritual condition of his fellow- 
men, we would say that his labors in the cause of science 
or mechanical art would be attended with success. Those 
organs which appreciate the material and exact, those 
which discriminate, analyze, and construct, are conspicu- 
ously marked. The fineness and regularity of the features 
are fitting accompaniments of the symmetrical organiza- 
tion. We could not infer that harshness or bluntness of 
manner and expression were characteristic of this gentle- 
man, as the indications, much stronger in the original 
than in the poor print before us, are all in favor of 
geniality, softness, and kindness. 





Rev. Georce H. Herworts, minister 
of the Church of the Unity, Boston, was born February 4, 











the national cause, preaching, lecturing, and exhort 
wherever he went to arouse the popular mind. In} 
he joined the expedition of General Banks, and was ap. | 
pointed toa place on his staff in the celebrated Louisiang 





campaign, having charge of the free labor system. The | 


efforts made by the planters to have him removed, ang } 





even to take his life, and the high estimation in which he 
was held by the freed people whose cause he so heartily 
espoused, furnished the best gauge of his services in this 
department. 

On his return he wrote a popular account of his ex. 


periences, which was published under the title of the © 


“Whip, Hoe, and Sword.” His services were put in — 
immediate requisition by loyal leagues and lyceums ag 
lecturer, and ever since he bas been a favorite of lecture 
audiences, Asa speaker, Mr. Hepworth is exceedingly 
graceful and winsome. His naturally musical voice ig 
finely modulated, and his style of utterance is easy and 
natural, varying constantly with the character of the 
thought. In theology, he is rather a liberal than a radi- 
cal, his appreciation of and reverence for what is old and 
sacred restraining his reason and holding in close rela- 
tions and active fellowship with the working mind of the 
denomination to which he belongs. He has the deepest 
interest in all social questions and reforms, caring more 
for humanity than for theology, for lightening the bur- 
dens of the poor and oppressed than for splitting meta. 
physical hairs or building up a sect. 

This gentleman must be distinguished for sympathy, 
affection, suavity, humor, and intuition. The profile is 
striking with respect to the great predominance of the 
organs of Benevolence and Human Nature. Pertinacity 
in opinion and persistency4n action can not be laid to 
his charge, for there are all the indications of frankness, 
liberality of sentiment, and respect for the opinions of 
others which are likely to be found in one organization, 
He has much sensitiveness and susceptibility; in fact, 
far more of these sympsthetic characteristics than is 
usually allotted to men; hence he quickly appreciates 
those things which appeal to the finer feelings and re 
sponds cordially to their demand. He is evidently buoy- 
ant and exuberant in fancy and facile in expression. 


Rev. Danret Battov, pastor of the 
Universalist Society of Utica, N. Y., was born December 
9, 1838, at Norwich, Chenango Co., N. ¥. His youth was 
occupied chiefly in agricultural pursuits, and his eda- 
cation was obtained mainly at the district school, and 
through his own exertions during the intervals not de- 
voted to labor on the farm. Naturally modest and diffi- 
dent, he was nevertheless ambitious. The great name and 
world-wide reputation of his great uncle, the Rev. Hosea 
Ballou, of Boston, inspired hifff with a deep desire to 
become a minister of the Gospel, and to emulate, if poe- 
sible, the deeds of his honored relative. At twenty years 
of age he had determined to enter the ministry, buta 
lack of education, and other serious obstacles, had to be 
met and overcome. But the embryo preacher was not 


a ted: 





1833. On his mother’s side he is of French d t, and 
some of his ancestors met the fate of the popular leaders 
in the French Revolution. From this stock Mr. Hep- 
worth has inherited a joyous, hilarious spirit, and the 
genial good-humor which tempers his seriousness and 
gives his deeper sentiments a humane and attractive 
setting. He may be said to have “lisped in preaching,” 
for almost as soon as he was out of the cradle he com- 
menced his professional labors, gathering his playmates 
around him and exhorting them to be good. After grad- 
uating from the Boston Latin School, he studied theology 
at Divinity College, Cambridge, from which he graduated 
in 1855. He was first settled over the Unitarian Church 
in Nantucket, in the autumn of the same year, and after 
two years spent there among Quakers and their descend- 
ants, from whom he learned many valuable lessons, he re- 
turned to Cambridge, and studied several months as a 
resident graduate. In December, 1858, a few families 
residing at the south end of Boston made an effort to 
form a new society there, and invited Mr. Hepworth to 
preach for them. The society grew so rapidly that a 
spacious church edifice was soon erected on Newton 
Street, where the society continues to worship, some- 
times fifteen hundred people crowding to hear the gifted 
and popular young preacher. 

At the breaking out of the war, Mr. Hepworth threw 





himself with the utmost earnestness and enthusiasm into 


; the greater the difficulty the more necessity 
for conquering it, was his motto; and he earnestly set 
about preparing for the task which he had imposed upon 
himself, and such was bys success, that in 1858 he was 
enabled to enter the Theological Department of St. Law- 
rence University, at Canton, N. Y., where he graduated 
in 1861, being a member of the first class graduated from 
institution. His first settlement was at Oxford, N. Y., 
soon after leaving the University. On October 1, 1864, 
he commenced his ministerial labors, having been or- 
dained pastor of the Universalist Society of Utica, N. Y., 
to which place he removed. His labors there have been 
successful to a degree far beyond his most sanguine 
expectations. He is still young, being only a little 
over twenty-eight years of age, yet his voice is heard 
with respect by those greatly his seniors in age and ex- 
perience. 

This gentleman, the youngest in the group, possesses 
those elements which favor rapid advancement in intel- 
lectual development. He has a superior organization. 
The head is developed very considerably in the upper 
lateral portion. Those organs which underlie imagina 
tion, fervor, taste, wit, and elaboration of thought, are 
large. He has a good deal of poetical ability, and when 
his feelings are warmed by an earnest sympathy with 
his subject, his expressions should glow with the 
pathetic and figurative. He is evidently no stickler for 
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the precise. He does not look at things from the stand- 
of fastidiousness, but he would be appreciative of 
peauty, ornament, and good taste. He enters heartily 
ito the consideration of that which inspires mirth, 
cordiality, and good-will. He has a good deal of warmth 
in the way of social life ; he believes in the domestic 
institation—the home, companions, friends. He would 
be careful in the disposition of his affairs, and carefully 
observant of justice in his dealings. He has an amount 
of mechanical talent which would render him succeseful 
fn any pursuit requiring mechanical ability. And he 
in a high degree that intuitive or instinctive 
apprehension which enables some men to form instanta- 
neous and correct judgments. 





DOCTRINAL FEATURES OF LIBERAL CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 


The Unitarian denomination is unique in our American 
Eeclesiasticism. Its history is considerably obscure. 
The first settlers of New England were Puritans and 
Calvinists. But they laid more stress upon religious 
independence than upon any tenet of their creed, and 
contended for the liberty of each separate congregation 
more stoutly than a set belief. With liberty came in- 
quiry, and a gradual modification of faith. To the end 
of the seventeenth century this process of modification 
went on almost silently in the Congregational churches, 
a few prominent preachers, like Dr. Gay, of Hingham, 
Mr. Mayhew, of Boston, avowing their Unitarianism. 
Rev. James Freeman, rector of the Episcopal church 
known as King’s Chapel, Boston, became a convert to 
Unitarian views, and, persuading his congregation of 
their correctness, in 1782 it became the first distinctively 
Unitarian Church in America. From that time the dis- 
cnssion became public, and for thirty or forty years the 
Congregational churches of New England were divided 
between the Unitarian and Trinitarian parties, the latter 
refusing to exchange pulpits and hold ecclesiastical 
fellowship with the former between the years 1806 and 
1825. 

The Unitarian body was a growth, a gradual formation 
in the ecclesiastical system of the country, and conse- 
quently its lines are not distinctly drawn. Its some- 
what, as yet, indefinite theology was not furmed by a 
council, nor elaborated by one master mind. It has 
grown up, and is still in a formative state. The cardinal 
principle of the body is individual liberty in matters of 
belief. Consequently there are the greatest differences 
of opinion among them, ranging all the way from Evan- 
gelicism to Rationalism, and embracing the entire theo- 
logical district between Channing and Parker. 

Unitarians all agree in holding that Christ was the 
Son of God, and not % God the Son ;”’ that is, inferior to 
the Father in power, knowledge, authority, and good- 
ness. They differ among themselves as to his pre-exist- 
ence, authority, and rank, but all agree in regarding him 
as the head of our humanity, the most wonderfully 
gifted soul that has yet appeared on earth, the Provi- 
dential teacher, leacer, inspirer of men, the head of a 
new order of civilization. Rejecting the doctrine of 
total depravity, they also reject the current doctrine 
that Christ's death pays the penalty of man’s transgres- 
sion, or makes it possible for God to forgive those whom 
he could not forgive before; they hold that God loves 
every soul with a perfect love, and will forgive all who 
are truly penitent, and do all that infinite wisdom can 
devise and infinite power can effect to bring every child 
to Himself in holiness ; but that in love He has ordained 
that every man must suffer the penalty of his own sins. 
They agree in rejecting the notion that the Bible is in- 
fallibly inspired, but rather regard it as the record of 
the sayings and doings of remarkable and inspired men, 
the history and remaining literature of a peculiar people, 
and above all, of inestimable value as containing our 
only authentic account of the life and teachings of Jesus 
Christ and his first apostles—a human book, with human 
errors anid imperfections in it, to be read in the light of 
Teason, with all the aids of history, science, criticism, 
and experience—a book unspeakably precious as a help 
to the soul, but not the master of the soul. They also 
agree in rejecting the prevalent doctrine of the endless 
punishment of all who die impenitent, and almost all of 
them believe that under the improved circumstances and 
holier influences of another world, all souls will recover 
from the sins and faults of this earthly life, and realize a 
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glorious destiny. They also agree in laying the greatest 
stress upon practical matters, and regard doing as of 
more account than believing, a lifeof Christian useful- 
ness as the consummate flower, the blessed fruit, in 
comparison with which forms of worship and sectarian 
dogmas are trivial, if not impertinent. 

The Universalist theology is, in many respects, similar 
to the views held by the Unitarians. Taking their rise 
in the early ages of the Christian dispensation, both 
these classes of liberal Christians have flourished side by 
side, if they have not been identified in interest. The 
leading features of Universalism are embodied in their 
“Profession of Belief,’ which was adopted at the Gen- 
eral Convention of Universalists in the United States, 
held in 1803, and which is still regarded with satisfac- 
tion by the denomination. This “‘ Profession” runs thus: 

“ Art. 1. We believe that the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments contain a revelation of the 
character of God, and of the duty, interest, and final 
destination of mankind. 

“ Art. 2. We believe that there is one God, whose 
nature is love; revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, by 
one Holy Spirit of. grace, who will finally restore the 
whole family of mankind to holiness and happiness. 

“ Art. 3. We believe that holiness and true happiness 
are inseparabiy connected, and that believers ought to be 
careful to maintain order and practice good works, for 
these things are geod and profitable unto men.” 

Universalists reject the doctrine of human depravity 
as degrading to the Deity, and, so to speak, impossible 
to Him. All men, they say, are formed in the image of 
God, which, though it may be disfigured by sin, can 
never be utterly depraved ; that man is liable to sin, but 
it is through ignorance and unbelief, and not at all on 
account of any original corruption of heart transmitted 
from Adam. The Almighty is so just that He will 
assuredly deal out impartial justice to ell. But the pun- 
ishment will not be of infinite duration. God is infinite 
in mercy, and it is the office of mercy to forgive offenses, 
and this forgiveness is accorded in His appointed way, 
through the mediatorship of Jesus Christ, who was sent 
of God to be the Saviour of the world. It is Christ's 
final work to resurrect the soul into the glorified life of 
the angels ; for human salvation, according to them, does 
not cease at death, but is passed over by death to Christ, 
who consummates it in the eternal world. All mankind 
is to be thus saved, and not a soul lost, or Christ died in 
vain, and did not redeem a world, but only a fragment 
of it. Like the Unitarians, the Universalists reject the 
orthodox doctrine of the Trinity, but they go further 
than the former in attributing to Christ qualities of a 
divine nature. He, say they, is subordinate to the 
Father, but possessed of power and spirit beyond all 
other intelligence. He is God made manifest in the 
flesh, and was sent of God to save the world. They 
believe also in the eternal progression of the soul, that it 
will retain forever its identity, clothed with a supernal 
body, and attain to heights of heavenly wisdom beyond 
all human conception. 

There are in the United States over 750 Universalist 
societies, and 534 ministers. Some of these societies are 
small, having services only a part of the time. All the 
large societies have church organizations connected with 
them, with a good number of communicants; and within 
the year quite a number of churches have been formed in 
the smaller societies of the denomination. There are in 
the interest of this denomination in this country six news- 
papers, five monthly magazines, and one Sunday-school 
paper—the Myrtle—and the Universalist Quarterly. 

The number of Unitarian societies in the United 
States is about 300, with nearly the same number of 
ministers. There are nine or ten newspapers and peri- 
odicals devoted to Unitarian literature and theology, the 
chief nuclei of which are Boston and New York, espe- 
cially the former. 


Our readers will perceive that the biographies 
of the group of divines published in this number 
are more elaborate than usual, our facilities for 
their preparation having been unusually good. 
We have published thus far the Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, Methodists, Mormns, Unita- 
rians, and Universalists, and there yet remain 
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other denominations to render justice to. It is 
our aim to be free from any sectarian scruples 
or prejudices in regard to these religious pub- 
lications. Differences of opinion have given 
rise to the various religious societies existing, 
and so long as men are permitted to exercise 
their differently organized moral and intel- 
lectual faculties without restraint, so long these 
differences of opinion will continue. The 
essence of true religion among men is charity, 
and the only way by which the much-desired 
union or co-operation in.Christian effort among 
the different churches can be promoted, is by 
a liberal exercise of that virtue “ which is not 
easily provoked,” but “‘suffereth long and is 
kind.” 
————2 a 


THE VISITATION. 





Last eve, while many mortals slept, 

Alike indifferent to the claims of self and love, 
An angel to our dwelling dipped 

His golden wing, commissioned from the One above. 
His message breathed a holy grace, 

And with a radiant joy ‘twas lovingly performed ; 
And his departure left a trace 

Of beauty, which our hearts to higher instincts warmed. 
A spirit pure that angel's gift 

Enshrined within a casket delicately fair. 
Oh, God! to Thee our hearts we lift, 

And murmur forth our thankfulness in broken prayer. 


May this young life, so spotless now, 

Ne’er lose the impress of Thy consecrating love ; 
Before Thy throne as servant bow, 

And closer weave the bonds by mercy knit above. 


And touch our hearts, dear Saviour, too, 
That we may rightly prize this precious, precious boon ; 
Give us of heaven a clearer view ; 
Our thoughts, our lives, to Thine in purity attune. 
New York, Feb. 19, 1867. H. 8. Drayton. 


a oe 
OUR ARMY AND NAVY. 


WE give an instructive sketch of the Army 
in our present number, which should be read 
by all Americans. In our next issue we shall 
describe the Navy and its, management. In 
these articles the public will get an exact view 
of the military and naval strength of the United 
States. We publish these as a matter of in- 
formation to the general reader, who is not 
supposed to be specially interested in military 
science, but who ought, nevertheless, to know 
something of the defensive and offensive ability 
of his country. Need we ask for a careful 
perusal? Let the suggestions for improvement 
therein made be heeded. We are a progres- 
sive people. Let us improve our Army and 
our Navy as we improve our schools, our 
manufactures, our agriculture, and our com- 
merce. ‘ 

a oe 


A HORTICULTURIST advertised that he would 
supply all sorts of fruit trees and plants, espe- 
cially pie-plants of all kinds. A gentleman 
thereupon sent him an order for one package 
of custard-pie seed, and a dozen mince-pie 
plants. The gentlemen promptly filled the or- 
der by sending him four goose eggs and a 
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“Ig | might give a short hint to an tmpartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. [Uf he resolved te venture upon the dangerous preci- 


pice of telling unblax-d truth, let him prociaim war with mankind— 
neither te give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mub attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go eu fearless, and this is the course | take 
myself.”’—De Foe, 


Tue PxHrReENOLoGIcCAL JouURNAL AND 
Lire Itucsraatep is pubfished monthly at $2 a year in 
advance; single numbers, 20 cents. Please address, 
Messrs. Fowxer anp W218, 389 Broadway, New York. 


oe 
CAN WE THINK OF TWO THINGS AT 
ONCE? 


Here is an old question, which has 
been long discussed among the metaphy- 
sicians, physiologists, and phrenologists, 
without satisfying themselves or any- 
body else, whether we are so anatomically 
constructed that the mind can act in two 
entirely different directions at the same 
moment. 

If any of the learned parties who have 
been arguing the point, have the right 
of the matter, it must be the phrenolo- 
gists. With a prodigious amount of 
industry, they have brought out such 
curious facts in regard to the functions 
of the brain, that those gentlemen who 
deal in such specific articles as mental 
phenomena, must concede to them very 
much more than they themselves expect- 
ed to gain, when they commenced study- 
ing the contents of animal skulls. 

Dr. Griffin, formerly president of 
Williams College, was also a teacher of 
the senior class. He was once asked the 
question—Can a man think of two things 
at the same instant of time? In a very 
logical discourse, he made it clear that 
it would be impossible, because such is 
the rapidity of thought, there is no ap- 
preciable measure of time between two 
thoughts, which—to a less critical philos- 
opher, might seem like two thoughts 
emanating ut one and the same instant. 
This was his theory. 

Both anatomists and physiologists 
admit that each of us is duplicated— 
though really and truly but one indi- 
vidual being. That is, we have double 
organs of sense, two of each—as two 
ears, two eyes—and to leap off abruptly 
from them—two arms, two legs, two 
hearts, two lungs, and so through a 
ehapter of double organs. All the while, 
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it is taken for granted we have only one 
brain. 
There is no getting away from the 


| fact, that every one has also two brains, 


and two large ganglions in the base of 
the head, called the little brain, or, tech- 
nically, cerebellum. 

All the upper region of the skull is 
occupied by that anomalous compound 
of matter which no one has been able 
thus far to fully comprehend, in which 
all mental operations are performed. A 
large brain indicates great intellectual 
power. A small one is the reverse, and 
the brain-force is diminished till animals 
are reached, where most of their acts 
result from what is defined instinct, and 
not from any process of reasoning. 


Any’ man may instantaneously be | 


stricken down with a palsy, to the utter 
loss of just one half of his body. He 
can exercise no volition over the muscles 
of one side. Not only the arm and leg 
on the smitten side, but even one half 
the tongue can no longer. be made 
obedient to the behests of the mind, be- 
cause the battery from whence volitions 
emanate is out of order. On the un- 
affected side, all the cerebral functions 
remain in full activity. One brain, there- 
fore, has ceased to act. In the mean- 
while the other half of his body remains 
intact—all the vital processes go on as 
formerly. Fortunately, one set of di- 
gestive apparatus suffices for a double 
set of motive machinery. But the in- 
dividual thus smitten still thinks, reasons 
correctly, and makes his wishes clearly 
known. 

In this case, one half of the brain, as 
we are accustomed to conceive of that 
poorly understood organ—or, rather, in 
a truer statement—one of his two brains 
has ceased to operate. It no longer 
transmits its mandates through the nerves 
arising from it, to the voluntary muscles. 
Therefore, in this condition of an invalid, 
there is conclusive evidence of the actual 
existence of two brains occurring in a 
normal condition of all parts of the sys- 
tem, in giving energy and completeness 
in the formation of thought, through 
impressions from without. 

A student intensely engaged with a 
book is annoyed by a fly on his face. 
The chain of his mental engagement is 
not broken, although without relaxing 
from the page, he raises a hand and 
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brushes away the insect. Two braing | 
are thus in action in widely different } 
directions, in this particular instance. 

No more conclusive demonstration of 
the real independent functions of the 
two brains need be cited, since anatomy 
exhibits them as entirely distinct as the 
two arms, but acting ordinarily in per 
fect concert. The suspension of the vital 
force of either settles the question as to 
the office of each. And it follows, there 
fore, as a law, impressions may be recog- 
nized in one and not in the other, or 
they may be simultaneous in both. 

Then, with two brains, is it difficult to 
prove by numerous experiments, we can 
think of two things at the same instant? 
Impressions on the retin of both eyes 
call up but one idea in the mind. If 
one eye is destroyed, the remaining one 
aceomplishes precisely what it did before; 
but with two eyes, the impression con- 
veyed to the sensorium is stronger than 
when made by only one. Such is pre 
cisely the case in regard to the harmony 
of the two brains. 

By a paralysis of one brain, life is not 
destroyed. We do very well with the 
remaining one. We lose one ear, and 
still hear with the other; lose one eye, 
and see distinctly with one; lose a leg, 
then an arm, and even several other 
organs, yet live on. If with the loss of 
one brain, we had not another for an 
emergency of this kind, thousands upon 
thousands would be in their grayes who 
are now useful members of society, con- 
ducting complicated affairs; and yet 
there is, de facto, but just half of the man, 
instead of the whole one, remaining. 

Thus a beneficent Creator has provided 
for x contingency that the records of 
medicine show to be very frequently 
occurring. Then who can doubt of man’s 
ability to think of two things at once? 


A CORRECTION. 


Tue Methodist Home Journal, a weekly news 
paper, devoted to religious intelligence, news, 
literature, and art, published by Adam Wallace, 
Philadelphia, at $2 50 a year, is an outspoken, 
independent shect, with a liberal advertising 
patronage; it is handsomely printed, and, in 
the main, well edited. In its own proper field 
we doubt not the M. H. J. is well posted; but 









we observe a few inaccuracies of statement 
in regard to Phrenology, which we feel in duty 
bound to correct, and will ask the editor of 
that journal to publish the same. 
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_ been taught long before Dr. Gall. 














1867.] 


The M. H. J. says: “The creators of Phre- 
nology were two physicians of Germany, John 
Joseph Gall, 1758—1828, and Gaspard Spurz- 
heim, 1776—18382.” : 

[We had supposed, till now, that it was the 
Aumicuty who “created” Phrenology, and 
that Messrs. John Joseph Gall, M.D., and J. G. 
Spurzheim, M.D., simply discovered the loca- 
tion and functions of some of the organs of 
the brain. “Creating” is one thing, discover- 
ing what God has created, quite another. ] 

“The following are the main points of their 
system: ist. The brain [including the nervous 
system] is the great organ of life and of the 
mind, animal and intellectual. [All but the 
animal.] 2d. It is composed of organs, each of 
which is appropriated to some special faculty. 
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8d. The size [and quality, if you please] of these | 


organs determines the power of the faculties 
inhering in them. 4th. The contour of the 


brain, shaped by the size and disposition of the | 


organs which compose’it, itself shapes the con- 
tour of the cranium, so that the elevations and 
depressions on the surface of the former are re- 
produced on the surface of the latter. [That is 
to say, the skull is the servant of the brain, and 
that the shape of the brain determines and cor- 
responds with the shape of the skull. The 
editor goes on to say :] 

“That the brain, in some sense, is the organ 
of thought, is generally allowed (but, that it 
is the organ of thought in such a sense that the 
thought is entirely determined by it, is a posi- 
tion which it is impossible to support). [We 
know nothing of thought, or of mind, being 
manifested apart from body or brain.] We 
know not the intrinsic nature of mind, or its 
relations to matter. If it is substantially inde- 
pendent of the body, it may contain within 
itself forces largely controlling its action. Or- 
ganization may be the least operative factor in 
the production of mental phenomena. 

“The composition of the brain by different 
organs is maintained by Spurzheim to have 
‘The Arabs 
placed common sense in the anterior cavity of 
the brain, imagination in the second, judgment 
in the third, and memory in the fourth ventri- 


cle’ Albertus Magnus, in the thirteenth cen- | 


tury, Haller, Van Swieten, Platner, Tiedmann, 
and others, are enumerated as agreeing in the 
same general doctrine. 
Spurzheim, ‘that the idea of the plurality of 
the seats or organs is very ancient.’ 


‘Thus it follows, says | 


' 


“ But it is not pretended that the separation | 


of the brain into its organs can be accomplished 
through an anatomical process simply. The 
mass of the brain is continuous. It observes 
no termini in its several parts correspondent 
with the difference of function attributed to 
these several parts. The only evidence pro- 
ducible, then, for the hypothesis of the com- 
posite character of the brain is the observation 
which is supposed to locate certain mental 
manifestations in different sections of the en- 
cephalon. Two tasks here arise: the classifi- 
cation of the mental manifestations, and the 
distribution of the classes to fixed places on 
the brain. 





“Tn the classification, Drs. Gall and Spurz- 
heim meet with great difficulties. They do 
not take the general division into imagination, 
memory, judgment, reasoning ; but they contend 
that ‘every peculiar memory, imagination, and 
judgment, as of space, number, form, color, 
time, etc., have their peculiar organs.’ They 
look on the mind, not from an intrinsic, but 
an extrinsic stand-point. The faculties are 
separated, not in accordance with their inter- 
nal quality, but their objects. Memory for space 
and memory for color are two memories. [Two 
kinds of memory.] 

“Now, objects are infinite in number, and 
the special faculties that relate to them would 
likewise be infinite. But the human skull ad- 
mits but a small number of distinct protuber- 
ances. [Phrenologisis are not governed by 
“ protuberances,” but by the general form of 
the head—temperment, quality, etc., being duly 
considered.] Hence Dr. Gall was obliged to 
limit to thirty-three the number of the facul- 
ties. And he succeeds in comprising in them 
the great multitude of mental operations by an 
artificial enlargement of the application of their 
names. [He simply discovered the location 
and function of a few of the organs.] One of 
Dr. Gall’s fellow-students possessed so excel- 
lent a memory for places, that he ‘ never forgot 
the spot where he had found a bird’s nest.’ He 
had a protuberance toward the middle of the 
forehead which reached nearly half way on 
each side of it. It was therefore evident that 
this protuberance indicated the organ of local 
memory. Subsequently, Dr. Gall met an old 
woman of Munich, who had been all her life 
haunted with a most violent propensity to 
travel. She had a protuberance on her fore- 
head exactly similar to the one on the boy’s 
head. The faculty, then, of local memory and 
the disposition to travel are the same. Its name 
is ‘space!’ [Its name is Locality.] 

“In the assignment of faculties to parts of 
the brain a formidable trouble appears. There 
is scarcely any part of the encephalon which 
has not, in one case or another, been found 
defective. Large masses of brain may be ex- 
tracted. Gall mentions himself a clergyman 
who had lost one half his brain by suppuration. 
Yet in none of these cases do the intellectual 
powers appear to have suffered the slightest 
injury or interruption. We have, in such cases, 
mental action, without the cerebral organs sup- 
posed essential to it. [Indeed! How smart! 
Some folks can think and work without much 
brain. . But the brain is double, and though one 
half be taken away, the other half remains to 
perform the function, as one eye may see, or one 
ear may hear, though not quite so well as two.] 

“Gall and Spurzheim maintain that nature 
has ‘furnished us with double seta of faculties, 
one on one side of the head and another on the 
other. [And so she has.] But the two sides 
of the brain do not coincide in any one respect. 
{What a whopper! Is not the eye on one side 
very much like the eye on the other? and so of 
ear, hand, foot, ribs, ete.? Then why not of 
the two sides of the brain? The M. H. J. fired 
at random, and hit nothing that time.] 
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“Comparative anatomy was employed to de- 
termine the location in the cerebral masses of 
the organs of particular faculties. ‘Dr. Gall, 
says Spurzheim, ‘observed in animals which 
have a great propensity to elevated situations, 
as in the chamois and wild goats, a protuber- 
ance which he identifies with the organ that, 
in mankind, produces pride and haughtiness. 
‘The instinct of physical height is confounded 
with the moral sentiment of self-love and pride.’ 
What science can stand on such a fanciful basis? 
[This was among the earliest of Dr. Gall’s ob- 
servations, and was only an inference, not now 
maintained. ] 

“ Size is made the criterion of strength. Phre- 
nology knows nothing of quality of organism. 
Quantity is everything. But to state this is to 
refute it. It is without evidence; it is con- 
trary to evidence, that the mere bulk of a cere- 
bral segment should determine the intensity of 
the function suspended upon it. [This is a 
falsehood. The statement is either an inten- 
tional falsehood or the result of inexcusable 
ignorance. Our readers one and all will bear 
testimony to the fact that we make “ quality” 
an important matter. ] 

“The last and essential claim of Phrenology 
is, that the peculiarities of the encephalon im- 
press themselves upon the cranium. [Well, 
do they*not?] The outer surface of the crani- 
um is presumed to afford an indication of the 
development of what lies beneath it. [Yes, the 
same as the shell of a clam presupposes that it 
had something in it.] But against such posi- 
tion we have the insuperable anatomical fact, 
that the contour of the brain does not accord 
with that of the skull. [But it does.] There 
are often elevations on the one accompanied 
by depressions on the other. [We should like 
to see one instance in support of this bold asser- 
tion.] The brain is not, as the system of Gall 
assumed, the sole condition, determining the 
shape of its envelope. [But it is—except in 
abnormal excresences, of which any one with 
a little experience can readily judge. ] 

“Phrenology, then, is entitled to no position 
as a science. [“ How you talk!”] Like alche- 
my and astrology, it is the birth of a few obscure 
facts, which have given impulse to speculation, 
under the guide of the utilitarian spirit. [Dew 
tell!] To transmute all materials into gold 
were a great benefit. To foretell the future 
would confer immense good on man. So to 
pierce within the sanctum of the spirit, and see 
the history of that spirit prior to its actual un- 
folding, were a boon scarce to be refused when 
any promise, however faint, was made of it. 
But we have no power, as yet, to pierce it. 
Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, with their successors, 
have not induced the soul to fling off from 
itself the eternal mystery.” [Nor is it likely to 
do so to those who, having eyes, see not, or 
having ears, hear not. To some minds, with 
small brains, but little can be comprehended, 
and even that but faintly. It takes mind to ap- 
preciate Phrenology. It is palpable that the 


writer of the article commented on has very 
little acquaintance with Physiology, Anatomy, 


and Phrenology. He certainly has treated the 
subject from the stand-point of hypothesis—not 


of reality.] 
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THE NATIONAL MILITARY SERVICE. 
THE ARMY. 

Tue military system of the United States is 
founded upon the proposition, that every citi- 
zen is bound to do service for the safety of his 
country, and is limited by the maxim, that a 
large standing army is likely to become a dan- 
gerous political power. The entire population 
of the United States able to bear arms is, there- 
fore, organized in a militia force, which is con- 
trolled by the several State governments. That 
this duty is not properly performed by the State 
governments is notorious, and it is this part of 
our military scheme that needs reform. 

The regular army is proportioned to the re- 
quirements of the public service. There is a 
long frontier to be guarded, with numerous 
tribes. of Indians who reject civilization, and 
constantly harass the settlers and gold seekers, 
and threaten the military posts. There are for- 
tifications placed for the defense of our princi- 
pal cities, inland and on the sea-coast, which 
must be guarded, preserved, and multiplied ; 
and besides the troops required for these pur- 
poses, others are needed, so that, in case of in- 
vasion or threat from foreign powers, the coun- 
try shall not be defenseless, but have at hand a 
force strong enough to meet the first advance 
of the enemy. . 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY. 


This scheme, which was formed by our an- 
cestors in their strong desire to establish a state 
where peace with all men should be the guid- 
ing principle of government, has been proved, 
in the history of other nations, as well as our 
own, to be sound and sufficient for the defense 
of any nation, however important. The Prus- 
sians have lately proved how excellent their 
military law is, a law which, like our own, 
keeps a comparatively small army in times of 
peace, but has its citizens trained and organ- 
ized in regiments and brigades ready for a 
quick reply to a call toarms. The Prussians 
carry out their system more carefully than we 
do ours. Their Landwehr have had better 
drill, and are more available than the majority 
of our militia. This is said in full knowledge 
of the fact, that in our late war 60,000 men 
were sent to the Peninsula in one month; and 
again, that 80,000 were mustered and sent to 
the field from five States in one month, as the 
Secretary of War showed, in his report for 1865. 
But this was done after one or two years of 
warfare had enabled the various departments 
for raising troops to get into an activity and 
method that in peaceful times they could not 
be expected to approach. With more attention 
to our militia organization, the United States 
would, undoubtedly, stand at the head of all 
nations for the rapidity with which she could 
raise very large armies. The proof of this is 
contained in the example of what she could do, 
with a very imperfect militia system, given in 
the early part of the war, when President Lin- 
coln’s call for 75,000 men was overflowed by 
many thousands, merely by the surplus ener- 
gies of the people. 
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THE REGULAR ARMY AND THE WAR. 


When the war came upon us, our regular 
army consisted of about 18,000 men, who 
were disposed at such distances from the na- 
tional capital that it was with difficulty that a 
few troops were thrown into Washington. Im- 
mediately after the opening of hostilities, the 
authorities began to recruit it up to the maxi- 
mum allowed by law. During the war some 
changes were made in the army, and at the end 
of the rebellion it numbered 24,919 officers and 
men. A greater force had been authorized, but 
the difficulty of procuring recruits for the reg- 
ular regiments, in the face of the various in- 
ducements offered to enlist in the volunteers, 
had prevented the organization of more than 
fifteen regiments—153 companies. 

The old army was composed of nineteen regi- 
ments of infantry, of which ten were made up 
of ten companies each, and nine had each twen- 
ty-four companies, distributed in three battal- 
ions ; six regiments of cavalry ; and five regi- 
ments of artillery. In addition to these, at the 
clese of the war, were nearly a hundred thou- 
sand soldiers of all arms, white and colored, 
who were the remains of the first volun- 
teer organizations and the veteran reserve 
corps. The first steps taken were to recruit 
the regular army, and to muster out grad- 
ually the miscellaneous troops which had 
been added to the regular force. Difficulty 
had been experienced, while the war was in 
progress, in filling the regular regiments, be- 
cause the volunteer organizations offered more 
tempting inducements in the way of bounties. 
But when the time of disbthdment came, a 
great many volunteers naturally desired to be 
transferred to the regulars; and in eleven 
months, from December 1, 1864, to October 1, 
1865, 19,555 men enlisted, a greater number 
than the whole army was composed of in 1861. 
The army on the Ist of January, 1866, num- 
bered 1,124 officers and 23,795 men, its author- 
ized strength being 952 officers and 41,819 men. 

THE NEGROES IN THE ARMY. 

The employment of colored men in our ser- 
vice, and the emancipation of the slaves, was a 
measure which has been of great importance in 
the past, and is likely to be of still greater value 
in the future. Before the emancipation procla- 
mation of Mr. Lincoln, this class of persons was 
not liable to military duty, as they had no citi- 
zenship, and we were justly deprived of the 
aid of more than 4,000,000 able and willing 
helpers because we denied them the protection 
of our laws. The number of colored troops in 
our service in the war was 178,975, and the 
fought gallantly on many fields. But this val- 
uable assistance was small to what we would 
have had if the blacks had been situated so as 
to be within our reach. In future they will be 
more available. The number of men sent to 
the field from the North was as nearly as can 
be estimated one in fifteen of the population. 
The negroes furnished only one in twenty- 
three of their numbers, and they belonged to 
a class of persons in which there were few ex- 
empts. Had they been able to enlist as read- 
ily as the Northerners, they would have sent 
about 300,000 men to the war for the North in- 
stead of 180,000. Itis very creditable to the col- 
ored troops that the prejudice which in the early 
part of the war existed against them among 
the officers of the army entirely disappeared be- 
fore the last year of the struggle. In 1865 
there were more than 9,000 applicants for the 
vacant commissions, although less than 4,000 
officers were needed. This improvement in 
reputation was not at all dependent on politi- 
cal favor, but was obtained by the good con- 
duct, both in the discipline and in the fighting 
of the troops. The officers who succeeded in 
obtaining the appointments saw fighting to 
their hearts’ content, for the battles before 
Nashville, the attacks upon Fort Fisher, and 












the operations against Mobile witnessed their 
valorous exertions. At the close of the war we 
had 123,156 of these men in the service, dispo- 
sed in 120 regiments of infantry, 12 regiments 
of heavy artillery, 10 batteries of light artillery, 
and 7 regiments of cavalry. The present law 
authorizes the maintenance of two regiments of 
cavalry and four of infantry, composed of col- 
ored men, forming together less than 5,000 men. 
DISPOSITION OF THE ARMY. 

The country is divided in two divisions, of 
which Lieutenant-General Sherman commands 
the division of the Missouri, and Major-General 
Halleck the division of the Pacific ; and thirteen 
departments, commanded by Generals Meade, 
Hooker, Canby, Schofield, Sickles, Thomas, 
Sheridan, Ord, Hancock, Cooke, Terry, Mc- 
Dowell, and Steele. 

The President of the United States is ex 
officio Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy. The Secretary of War is his adviser, 
and, especially in time of war, has delegated to 
him a part of the authority of his superior. 
He is then Adjutant-General, Judge-Advocate- 
General, and Paymaster-General all in one, and, 
in short, partakes of the duties of all the de- 
partments, exercising a more vigorous authority 
than any of the heads of sub-departments. 
These two officers form a sort of executive 
office in our military service. The highest 
military commander is styled a General, and is 
now Ulysses S. Grant. His pay in is 
$10,698, besides’ $50 a month commutation fo 
forage if he desires. In war, or when on active 
duty, he receives $15,078, his rations bei 
doubled. The second in command is sty 
Lieutenant-General, now William T. Sherman. 
His pay, when on duty, is $13,518 a year, and 
$50 a month commutation for forage. When 
on leave, or not actively engaged in his duties, 
he receives $9,138 a year, and $50 a month 
commutation. There are five Major-Generals, 
ranking in the following order: Henry W. 
Halleck, George G. Meade, Philip H. Sheridan, 
George H. Thomas, and Winfield 8. Hancock. 
Their pay is $5,800 50 a- year. They are 
allowed four horses, but can not commute their 
forage. When commanding a separate army 
actually in the field, or a military geographical 
division or department, their rations are doubled, 
which adds $8 70 a day to their compensation. 
The lowest general officer is styled a Bri ier- 
General, and we have ten in the service. They 
receive $3,940 50 a year, and double rations 
when on duty in the field or in command of a 
geographical department. This increases their 
pay $6 75 per day. These officers rank in the 
‘ollowing order: McDowell, Rosecrans, Cooke, 
Pope, Hooker, Schofield, Howard, Terry, Ord, 
and Canby. The various executive depart- 
ments, as the Adjutant-General’s, the Inspector- 
General's, the Quartermaster’s, and others, 
have at their head an officer who takes the 
rank and pay of a .Brigadier-General. The 
subordinate officers mostly take rank ard pay 
in the army—assimilated rank it is called—but 
two have a special regulation of salary. These 
are: medical storekeepers, $1,490, and pay- 
master’s clerk, $1,200 a year. Some of those 
who draw their by virtue of assimilated 
rank have an additional allowance of $24 or 
$20 a month, less one ration (30 cents), a day. 

THE ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE. 

The Adjutant-General is the principal o 
of the commander of an army in publishing 
orders, and takes charge of the correspondence 
with administrative departments in regard to 
the wants of the troops, publishes the com- 
mander’s orders, receives reports and returns, 
and from them regulates the details of service. 
In the field he has to establish camps, visit.out- 
posts and guards, muster and inspect troops, 
form parades and lines of battle, make recon- 
noissances, arrest deserters, and receive prison- 
ers. He also has the important charge of keep- 
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up the strength of the army by enlistments, 
Recruiting officers are established in cities 
throughout the country, and before the war 
considerable exertion was necessary to obtain 
men enough. At present the work is much 
easier, and recruiting is very brisk. About 
15,000 enlistments expire this year, but in the 
four months su ing October 1, 1866, the 
new recruits numbered 12,000, and if this rate 
keeps up, the minimum strength authorized by 
Congress will soon be reached. In consequence 
of the discontinuance of the Provost-Marshal- 
General's office, which, during the war, had 
cha: of the innumerable enrollment offices 
established in all the States, the Adjutant- 
General now has charge of the immense and 
perplexing accounts of the Government with 
the State governments relating to, volunteers 
and drafted men. To perform these respon- 
sible duties, there are the following officers: 
one Adjutant-General, Brigadier-General Lo- 
renzo Thomas; six Assistant-Adjutants-General, 
Colonels E. D. Townsend and W. A. Nichols, 
and Lieutenant-Colonels Williams, Drum, Fry, 
and Hartsuff, and thirteen Assistant-Adjutants- 
General who rank as Majors of cavalry. 


THE PROVOST-MARSHAL-GENERAL 

was an officer of great importance during the 
war, but his duties have now been transferred to 
the eeepans Senora department, where they 
roperly belo: But as an account of the 

nited States Army in peace would give no 
idea of the military powers and real military 
organization of the nation, the operations of this 
bureau, which will doubtless be re-organized in 
a new war, require consideration. Congress 
passed the law creating the office, March 3, 
1863, and operations were commenced March 
17. The principal duties were the arrest of 
deserters, the enrollment of the national forces 
(that is, all the people) for draft, and the enlist- 
ment of volunteers. The first step was to make 
lists of all persons liable to military duty, who 
numbered 2,254,000 desides 1,000,516 who were 
under arms at the close of the war. When the 
bureau was established, nearly four hundred 
thousand troops were needed for the field. 
When it had got well at work, the Government 
never called for men without receiving all it 
asked for, promptly, and of good quality. The 
latter improvement was of great importance. 
In the early part of the war great losses and 
dangers were incurred by the acceptance of 
thousands who were physically incapable of 
service. Before the time of the bureau, the 
cost of recruiting 1,356,593 men was $34 per 
man. The bureau enlisted 1,120,621 at an ex- 
pense of $9 84perman. The deserters arrested 
and returned to duty numbered 76,526. Besides 
these duties the bureau did a vast amount of 
statistical work, which will be of great value 
to the Government in future times. The phys- 
ical condition of more than a million citizens 
has been ascertained and tabulated, the casual- 
ties by sickness, wounds, and death in the 
war have been ascertained, and above all a 
sound system has been derived and thoroughly 
tested for marshaling the immense military 
powers of our country in their greatest develop- 
ment. The casualties in the entire military 
force, as shown by official returns, are 5,221 
officers and 90,868 men killed in action or died 
of wounds ; 2,321 officers, and 182,329 men died 
from disease or accident; total 280,739, which. 
does not include deaths after the men left the 
army. 

THE INSPECTOR-GENERAL 

is an officer whose duty 1s to ascertain the con- 
dition of the troops at frequent intervals, and 
note whether the army is kept in a state of 
efficiency. The inspection ascertains the dis- 
cipline of the troops and their proficiency in 
their duties, the condition of their camps, 
quarters, and all offices used by fhem or fot 





them; of the food, arms, and equipments sup- 
plied to them ; of the management of the funds 
of the post, regiment, or company ; of the fidel- 
ity of the officers, in discipline, and upon courts- 
martial. In short, everything that is done or 
which exists in the army is subject to x ix 
tion. There are four Inspectors-General, Col- 
onels Marcy, Packet, Schriver, and Hardee, 
and five istant-Inspectors-General, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels Davis and Totten, and Majors 
Jones, Baird, and Ludington. 
THE BUREAU OF MILITARY JUSTICE, 

as its name imports, has the charge of the 
records of courts-martial and military commis- 
sions, which are sent to the bureau and there 
reviewed and filed. The pardon of military 
offenders, the remission or commutation of 
sentences, letters of instruction upon military 
law and usages, and similar ealocts. occupy 
the labors of the officers. This department, in 
short, is designed to determine the regularity 
of military judicial proceedings, and to secure 
the equal administration of law throughout the 
army. It also acts as an advisory branch of 
the War Department in reference to questions 
of military discipline. The effect of war is to 
give officers in the field a wide latitude of de- 
cision in all cases of discipline, an authority 
which is removed by a return to peace. Cases 
of importance, then, have to be referred to the 
Executive, which depends very much upon the 
counsel of this bureau. While most depart- 
ments have been shruak to smaller dimensions 
by the finishing of the war, the bureau of Mil- 
itary Justice suffers little diminution. The 
officers of the department are: one Judge- 


-Advocate-General, Brigadier-General Joseph 


Holt; one Assistant-Judge-Advocate-General, 
Colonel W. M. Dunn, and ten Judge-Advocates. 
During the last year, the records of more than 
8,000 military courts and commissions were 
received and reviewed, and more than 4,000 
special reports made by this department. 


THE QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT 


is charged with the duty of providing the sup- 
plies of clothing, animals, equipage, forage, 
fuel, buildings, etc.; quarters and transporta- 
tion for the army, storage and transportation 
for the supplies, and has charge of all means of 
transport, from the building of a railway and 
stocking it with locomotives and cars to “— 
plying Lucien in which to carry water. It 
has its pay department, where certain inci- 
dental expenses are paid, as the expenses of 
military commissions and courts-martial, burial 
of officers and soldiers, postage and telegraph- 
ing on public business, the hire of extra duty 
men, of spies, guides, interpreters, escorts, horse- 
surgeons, and purchase of horse medicines, and 
a host of other duties which, like the occupa- 
tions of Dickens’ begging letter-writer, may be 
said to have one-hundred-and-one other ter- 
minals. Its work is as necessary to success as 
eating is to life, and often becomes as danger- 
ous and onerous as the service of the most 
active body of troops. On the march, the 
uartermaster selects the camping-ground, and 
all the, bedding, tents, and other furniture of 
the camp are supplied by him. In retreat, the 
labor that was great before becomes perf 
difficult. The trains have to be drawn off wi 
great skill, or the animals will break down and 
leave the supplies in the road. In sieges, the 
quartermaster establishes the hospital, and at 
all times furnishes a great part of the hospital 
supplies. The organization of the department 
with the names of the present officers is as fol- 
lows: one Quartermaster-General, Brigadier- 
General M: C. Meigs; six Assistant-Quarter- 
masters-General, of whom three—Colonels 
Thomas, Swords, and Crosman—have been ap- 
pointed; ten Deputy-Quartermasters-General, 
of whom four—Lieutenant-Colonels Vinton, 
Babbitt, Cross, and Clary—have received ap- 
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polntnent fifteen Quartermasters, and forty- 
‘our Assistant-Quartermasters. This was the 
staff organized by the bill passed last July, but 
it was then provided that no vacancies occur- 
ring should be filled till the numbers of Quar- 
a one Senne eerernaeere fell to 
twelve an rty respectively. The greater 
number was uthenined, heoanse in breaking up 
there was a t deal of extra duty to be per- 
formed. Military storekeepeers are appointed 
as required, not to exceed sixteen in number. 
During the war, the business of this depart- 
ment was as great as the entire commerce of a 
large empire. Lines ‘of railway and steam- 
shipping on the ocean and on rivers, running 
with regularity, and wholly employed by the 
department, are the greatest items in its long 
list of poy co eget Many of the enter- 
prises undertaken were new to armies, and all 
were carried on with an energy which has not 
been witnessed in military movements since 
the time of Napoleon. 


THE SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT 


provides the food for the army. The daily 
ration is fixed by the President, and is at 
present § Ib. of == or bacon, or, in its place, 
14 lbs. of salt or fresh beef, 18 oz. of flour or soft 
bread, or 12 oz. of hard bread, or 14 Ibs. of corn 
meal, for each man; and for each 100 men, 
15 Ibs. of beans or 10 Ibs. of rice, 8 Ibs. of coffee 
or 14 Ibs. of tea, 15 Ibs. sugar, 1 gallon of vine- 
gar, 1} lbs. of adamantine candles or 1 Ib. or 
sperm candles, 4 Ibs. of soap, 33 Ibs. of salt, and 
4 oz. of pepper. Of course, the influences of 
climate and the requirements of special service 
sometimes dictate a change in the food of the 
soldiers, and officers, therefore, have a certain 
latitude allowed them in making requisitions. 
The men can, also, when they desire, call for 
dessicated vegetables for making soup in the 
proportion of 1 oz. of mixed vegetables per man, 
or for 14 oz. of dessicated potatoes. Phe best 
ration is a subject of great importance, and 
armies which are well fed with fresh meat and 
oo have a great advantage in health 
and vigor. It is fortunate that fresh beef 
transports itself, while salt meat requires a large 
provision of wagons and trains. ere is not 
often, therefore, a good excuse for keeping an 
army on salt rations, which invariably Ep 
the hospitals full. The head of this depart- 
ment is Brigadier-General A. B. Eaton, styled 
Commissary-General, who is assisted by four As- 
sistant-Commissary-Generals, Colonels Shiras 
and Kilburn and Lieutenant-Colonels Simpson 
and Clarke, and twenty-four Commissaries or 
Subsistence, of whom eight are majors and six- 
teen captains of cavalry. 


THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
has at its head a Su m-General, Joseph K. 
Barnes, an Assistant-Surgeon-General, R. CO. 
Wood, one chief and four assistant medical 
purveyors. These are assisted by sixty sur- 
geons, one hundred and fifty assistant-surgeons, 
and five stotekeepers. he duties of the 
medical department begin when the recruit 
presents himself for acceptance, and continue, 
under all circumstances, in camp, on the march, 
and in the field, often under fire, till the soldier 
throws off the blue coat and returns to his 
home. Surgeons did not hold rank in the army 
till the Mexican War, when the necessity ot 
having them form part and parcel of the army, 
and not be civilian additions to it, became 
manifest. At present, their position is peculiar. 
While they are, of course, entitled to direct the 
men in case of need, their orders ure not or 
force against the contrary directions of the 
immediate commander. There is need of de- 
fining their position, as by the present uncer- 
tainty some are led to deny them privileges 
which are certainly their right. But the prac- 
tice is, that the surgeon is supreme in his hos- 
pital, and that a wounded or sick man once in 
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his charge is not subject to the command of 
any one short of the highest officers, until the 
surgeon gives him his discharge. So positive 
is this power, that in the recent war a regi- 
mental surgeon successfully interdicted his 
colonel from entering the hospital. 


THE PAY DEPARTMENT 

is organized with one Paymaster-General, now 
Brigadier-Gen. Benj. W. Brice, two Assistant- 
Paymasters-General, two Deputy-Paymasters- 
General, Lieutenant-Colonels H. W. Leonard 
and N. W. Brown; and sixty paymasters of 
the rank of major of cavalry. They settle all 
accounts with the officers, except certain com- 
mutations for quarters and fuel, which with 
some other expenses are paid by the Quarter- 
master. Army accounts are proverbially per- 
plexing. Large amounts are disbu in a 
multitude of small payments, and besides the 
ordinary risks of handling large sums of money, 
there are various dangers peculiar to the army. 
Besides the innumerable individual accounts 
with their drawbacks, allotments, fines, and 
debts to the sutler or the commissary, the 
method of increasing the regular pay of officers 
by extra rations is a source of great trouble. 


An inspector-general, for instance, has six | 


rations a day and two servants. He may 
choose to live at home or at a hotel when he 





can, and commute all his rations and his ser- | 


vants at a certain rate fixed by law. This isa 
fruitful cause of difficulty, and as the officer 
has to certifi 
servants an 
legal fiction—that is, a legal white lie—intro- 
duced, which has a tendency to make officers 
think that it is fair to get all they can out of 
the Government. In some cases reprehensible 
pean have grown out of this, but, to the 

onor of the service, they are rare. The pay 
of officers is small enough when commuta- 
tions are counted in, and no one wants to see 
them smaller. 
should retain in our service practices which 


hav in forei tries, where it is | 
ave grown up in foreign countries, where it is | H. K. Whiteley, P. 'V. Hagner, and R. A. 


the fashion to invent roundabout ways for in- 


that he has employed so many | 
used so many rations, there is a | 


But there is no reason why we | 


creasing the pay, instead of securing an out- | 
right parliamentary vote to pay higher salaries. | 
There is no reason why such methods should | 
be resorted to in our army, and the time will | 


come when they will be abolished. 

The dealings of this department in the war 
were so great that, at one time, more than 
$55,000,000 were in the hands of the paymasters 
in the field and at the various rendezvous. 
This was while the army was disbanding. 
The money then paid out, mostly in June, July, 
and August, 1865, was $270,000,000. In spite 
of the numerous reports in the newspapers of 
“enormous defalcations in official circles,” the 
losses in this way were but $541,000, of which 
one half will probably be made up by the 


ant kind. They have the charge of fortifica- 
tions in regard to their planning, construction, 
and repair, perform topographical and survey- 
ing duties in the field, ood resent plans for 
the attack and defense of works; lay out field- 
works, roads, etc.; in the advance they form 
part of the vanguard to remove obstructions 
and lay bridges; in retreat, they form part of 
the rear-guard, to destroy bridges and works 
and erect obstructions. Their nctions bei 
generally confined to the most elevated bran 
of military science, they are not allowed to 
assume, nor can they be ordered upon, any 
other duty, except by special order from the 
President. They are charged with the dis- 
bursement of all money connected with their 
corps. In times of peace, they are often em- 
ployed on important works, such as railroads, 
canals, etc. Topographical engineers are a 
branch of the service which makes surveys 
and maps of the country through which an 
army is to . The officers of the corps are: 
Brigadier-General Richard Delatield ; Colonels 
Bache and Brewerton; Lieutenant-Colonels 
Cram, Bowman, Barnard, Cullum, 
Hum — - Macomb, Simpson, Sitgreaves, and 
Woodruff. 

THE ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 


has charge of all artillery, | and small, used 
in the service. It inspects and proves all pieces 
of ordnance, shot, shell, small-arms, side-arms, 
and equipments; directs the construction of 
all cannon, carriages, and their equipments, 
and the forges and traveling workshops, for 
their repair; inspects and proves the powder 
and other ammunition, and establishes arsenals 
for the manufacture and store of arms. To 
this department is committed the important 
charge of the weapons of the army. It carries 
on a constant course of experimenting, with a 
view to the perfecting of arms, which has 
become so important a question in late years. 
The officers of the department are: Brigadier- 
General A. B. Dyer; Colonels W. Maynadier 
and W. A. Thornton; Lieutenant-Colonels R. 


Wainwright; six majors, and nineteen captains. 
THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 


of the Army is Colonel Benjamin F. Fisher. 
At present, the duties of his office are confined 
to translating and recording the signal mes- 
sages sent by telegraph and otherwise, during 
the war. In active times, this bureau becomes 
a very important branch of the service. Not 
only are the officers employed to transmit mes- 
sages from the commander to distant stations, 


| but they occupy the front of the army, and 


keep a constant watch upon the enemy. Great 
vigilance and shrewdness are necessary; they 


| often engage in battle, and their service, even 


sureties. Including this, the cost of disbursing | 


$1,029,239,000 since July 1, 1861, has been but 


seven-tenths of one per cent. The work of the | 


department includes a great deal of searching 
of rolls, records, and other documents, and an 
infinite amount of checking off the demands of 
one department by the reports of another. 
This kept 350 paymasters and-400 clerks busy 
for four years and four months. 


THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


The engineers occupy the highest grade in 
the service. They are selected, as to the 
officers, for proficiency shown as cadets in the 
Academy at West Point, the highest students 
in the graduating claes being attached to this 
corps whenever vacancies occur. The enlisted 
men are chosen for strength, size, and intel- 
ligence, and are subjected to a very careful 
drill. By law the corps consists of the officers 
of engineers, ninety-five in number at present, 
the battalion of engineer troops, and the military 
academy. Their duties are of the most import- 


in times of quiet, are dangerous, from their 
exposure in advance of the army. 


THE MILITARY ACADEMY 


was located at West Point, in 1802, after the 
subject had been discussed for many years. 
So early as 1776, the establishment of a military 
academy was advised by a board of officers 
appointed to inquire into the state of the army. 
It suffered at first from a lack of organization 
and concentration, and has suffered almost every 
year since by unwise legislation. Eyen with the 
—- lesson of the war before them, Congress 
‘or years systematically refused to adopt the re- 
commendations repeated from year to year by 
different boards of visitors, and there have even 
been strong efforts to do away with the school 
entirely. ith great exertions the number of 
students was raised from 150 to 292, a year ago. 
The last board of visitors reconimended the 
increase of the cadets to 400, and the introduc- 
tion of competitive examinations as a means of 
obtaining cadets, in place of the present polit- 
ical method of giving « certain number of 
appointments to each gressional district, to 


4 





of by the Members of 
The competitive plan—the only one wo! 
an intel 


y of 
t and liberal people — will un- 
doubtedly be adopted in time, if not the 


present Congress. The admission to the Acad- 
emy has been and still is absurdly easy—for a 
long time nothing but reading, writing, and 
arithmetic being required. A ward school in 
the city, or a district school in the country, is 
capable of fitting candidates for the highest 
school of science in the United States. The 
consequence of this is, that the course of study, 
covering four years, is overcrowded, and yet 
the officers are not satisfied with the character 
of the studies, but unable to lessen the unneces- 
sary minor branches, are still forever to 
crowd in more of the difficult sciences. e 
number of students since the commencement 
is about 5,000, and the number uated is 
2,150. It is a popular notion that the disci- 
pline and tasks imposed at the Academy are 
tyrannical and injurious. But the contrary is 
true. The labor required is severe, but the 
care taken of the cadets’ health is such that 
they are almost certain to leave West Point in 
a condition of bodily vigor which can not be 
matched by any other school in the country. 
The five head students in each class are a - 
ed to the army register, and when vacancies 
occur in the Engineer or Cavalry corps, they 
are offered to the highest men in the gradu- 
ating class. The remaining students go into 
service as second lieutenants of infantry. 


CAVALRY. 


Of the ten regiments new here were 
in the old army, and to these were added two 
white and two colored regiments. The first 
and second lieutenants of the new regiments 
were selected from officers and soldiers of the 
volunteer cavalry, who had served two years 
with a good reputation. Two-thirds of the 
higher grades were filled in the same way, 
and one-third by officers from the regulars 
who had served two years in the war. A 
es ment consists of twelve companies 
organ in three battalions. It is command 
by one colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, and three 
majors. The colonel’s staff consists of two sur- 
geons, one adjutant, one quartermaster, one 
commissary, one chaplain, seven regimental 
sergeants, musician, and veterinary surgeon. 
The company is organized with one captain, 
one first and one second lieutenant, eleven non- 
commissioned officers, and fifty privates. The 
strength of a company is 64 men minimum, 
and 84 men maximum. The total strength of a 
regiment is 786 minimum, and 1,186 maximum. 
The term of enlistment is five years. 

The President has authority to call out one 
thiousand Indians to serve as scouts in the Ter- 
ritories, and these, when employed, receive the 
pay of cavalrymen. 

INFANTRY. 


There are forty-five regiments in the service, 
of which nineteen belonged to the old em 
Nine of these had twenty-four companies each, 
and these, by adding six companies to each 
regiment, became twenty-seven new regiments 
of the uniform standard of ten companies each. 
A regiment is officered by one colonel, one 
lieutenant-colonel, one major, one adjutant, 
one quartermaster, and six non-commissioned 
officers. The company organization is one 
captain, one first and one second lieutenant, 
Nineteen non-commissioned officers, and fifty 
privates minimum, or one hundred maximum. 
A company contains 72 officers and men at its 
minimum strength, and 122 at its maximum. 
The regiment contains 731 minimum, and 1,221 
meximum. 


[In our next we shall complete our sketch of 
the Army, and give an account of the United 
States Navy.] 
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Communications. 


wane 
Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 

deem suffictently interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 

without indorsing either the opinions or the allezed facts set forth. 





THE ATLANTIC GOLD FIELDS.—~- 
CANADA MINES. 


Tue truth that “distance lends enchantment,” is 
forcibly demonstrated by the fascination which remote 
enterprises exert over ambitious minds. Ventures of 
trade often seem desirable to the daring merchant just 
in proportion to the interval through which they extend ; 
and foreign conquest has always found its strongest in- 
centive in this romantic cause. 

The quest for the precious metals is no exception to 
this principle. Distance has never failed tomagnif¥ the 
wealth of mines since the early days when Ophir became 
a word to kindle the imaginations of men. Peru and 
Darien were long ago able, respectively, to dazzle the 
eyes of European peoples, the most diverse in character 
and purpose; and Mexico, within our own immediate 
knowledge, had a charm sufficient to draw dangerously 
from their cautious path the feet of the most impassive 
of European rulers. 

The history of our own wonderful colonization of the 
Pacific slope of our continent is still being mide; and 
a most curious feature of it is the fact, now rapidly being 
demonstrated, that the Atlantic slope is itself rich in the 
very wealth that tempted its citizens away from comfort, 
safety, and family ties, td found golden states in the 
midst of distant wildernesses, at a fearful cost of time, 
and toil, and money, and often of life itself. 

The precise value of the Atlantic gold mines is not yet 
known, so amazingly have they been neglected; but 
enough is learned to show them to be of great extent 
and surprising richness. That a formation of gold- 
bearing rock reaches from the Gulf of Newfoundland to 
that of Mexico is as certain as the existence of the 
auriferous strata of California and Montana; and numer- 
ous foci have already been discovered, where the volcanic 
forces have collected the gold in such quantity and 
position as to warrant its extraction. This is true of 
the extremes in Nova Scotia and Georgia; the official 
reports from the former showing a large and steadily 
increasing profit from the aggregate of its mines already 
wrought; and private accounts from the latter rendering 
it eure that only capital and skill are needed to make the 
enterprise there equally remunerative. 

So far as known, however, the golden ore is found 
most abundantly in Canada. The De Léry gold mines, 
near Quebec, have long been known, in a dim and indis- 
tinct way, as giving great promise ; but, till quite lately, 
this impression has rested on the alluvial gold incidentally 
found in the soil, and not at all on any knowledge of 
deposits in rock. The abundance of this alluvial gold, 
however, has been something extraordinary, and was 
proven over twenty years ago; but the interest created 
by the discovery, and which reached as far as Paris, had 
no more important result than to secure for Charles De 
Léry, Esq., the seignior of the tract, and his heirs, a 
cession from the crown of all the minerals contained in 
the soil, This Royal Patent became an immediate bar- 
rier to private enterprise ; and the mining interest of the 
entire region suffered an almost total eclipse, which seems 
to have endured to a very recent period. It is but little 
more than a year since the control of the property passed 
into the hands of a strong corporation known as the 
“De Léry Gold Mining Company,” organized under 
Royal Letters Patent, and composed of the best men in 
Canada and New York. 

This Company had a large amount of slow work to do, 
in negotiation, etc., before commencing operations on 
the property: but they have already extensively pros- 
pected their field, finding gold to be present nearly 
everywhere in the soil, often in startling abundance; 
and discovering immense veins of auriferous quartz, 
assaying very richly. They have aléo constructed one of 
the best quartz mills on the continent, with crushing 
and amalgamating machinery complete, which they pro- 
pose to put at work experimentally in the spring, in 
order to test by working process the qualities of their vari- 





ous ores, preliminary to the erection of others more ex- 
tensive and efficient. The infancy of practical gold. 
mining in Canada may be judged by the fact, that this is 
the first quartz mill ever erected in that province ; but so 
well are the Canadians themselves becoming convinced 
of the value of the mines, that other parties are already 
preparing to follow this example, and it can not be long 
before other mills will be at work in the same neighbor- 
hood, and practical results be attained, which, if they 
justify the confidence of the investors, will make the 
Chaudiére gold mines the focus of an excitement quite 
unparalleled on the Atlantic coast. When it shall once be 
demonstrated that mines, practically as rich as those of 
California or Australia, can be had on favorable terms, 
within twenty-four hours of New York, nothing can re- 
strain a flow thitherward of American capital, which will 
stir the valleys of Canada with unprecedented activity, 
and startle the quiet Aabditans from their slumbers 
among the traditions of two centuries brought by their 
forefathers from the banks of the Seine and the Loire. 

Mining, like any other busi , can be pr ted 
either as an industry ora speculation. When prosecuted 
legitimately, and with caution and judgment, probably 
no other industry pays so richly or so surely, in spite of 
the unnecessary dangers encountered in rash and distant 
operations which merit the disaster they provoke. It is 
this legitimate industry on which we must rely to de- 
velop the mineral wealth of the Atlantic slope; and we 
are assured that it may be done so safely as to make it 
desirable to use domestic capital, and retain the profits 
at home. 





oe 
MODE OF CREATION.—No. 2. 


THE argument was used, in the first paper on this sub- 
ject, that “all forms of creation, organic and inorganic, 
are by gradual stages of accretion, from the simple to the 
complex, é. ¢., from a single cell, germ, nucleus, or atom, 
with gradual additions made to each cell, germ, nucleus, 
or atom, before a compound organized system or inor- 
ganic mass is produced; or, in other words, nothing is 
made instantly whole, but always in parts accreted.” 

Such must, necessarily, have always been the mode of 
creation, since in the very nature of things no other 
method was ever possible, as that which is compounded 
of parts could never have been made instantly whole, as 
there must have been time required in the accretion of 
each part; thus giving positive age to the matured com- 
pound—whether organic or inorganic. Thus we observe 
of the blood, which is different from all other liquids, as 
the microscope shows it distinctly to be composed of in- 
dividual globules, which roll over each other, like round 
shot, in circulating through our system. Now it is 
patent that there was a time, in the animal feetus, in 
which the very first globule of blood was acquired, then 
a second, third, and so on, through all the stages of 
development, until the matured form was acquired, when 
millions upon millions of such accretions of globules 
compose the whole body of blood. Will any one say that 
time was not, necessarily, required for all such accumu- 
lations? and that in the very nature of all compounded 
things, being made up of parts, that the accretion of the 
parts (one added to another) is not an absolute sub- 
divided time for each accretion, and the measure of these 
times added, as requisite for the matured mass? 

The same inevitable rule applies to all cells, gradually 
accreted to form bones, muscles, tissues, etc., ere the 
matured animal, compounded of many organs, each with 
their myriad parts, could be acquired. And this same 
rule applies, with equal force, to all compound matter, 
being composed of once separate parts drawn together 
and assimilated, whether for organic or inorganic 
accumulations. 

It must now be apparent that all compounds, being 
made up of parts, must have acquired time in the com- 
pounding; therefore an organized body could not be 
made instantly whole, no more than a rock strata, a 
mountain, an ocean, or a world could be produced with- 
out accretions of the once separate parts, each with its 
minutely subdivided time in compounding, for the 
eventual production of the mass, with its corresponding 
accumulation of time; therefore no animal or tree, or 
even minutest detectable object (all evidently com- 








pounded and capable of further division, as science can 
not yet detect the ultimate atom) ever was created in- 
etantaneously whole. 

Now it follows, as a corollary, since no types, animal 
or vegetable, were ever created instantly whole, that they 
must have all derived their being from previons organ- 
isms; and thus by divergence, by varying accretions, 
must the different types havé attained their existing 
forms; and so, retrospectively, have each derived theirs 
from preceding forms, successively back to the first de- 
rivative organized germ, cell, or globule. An organized 
being could not have its parts accreted unless sustained 
by another organization (nourishment from without 
being the individual source of accretion within), however 
much variation or divergence may have taken place, in 
the form of accretion, to produce a new variety by such 
changes. Thus our progenitors must have passed through 
the lower grades of creation. 

It must not be inferred that I necessarily mean the 
passage of one type into another type by gradual develop- 
ment or divergence, as each type (four only being recog- 
nized) may have had its original formulative germ; but 
that the development from their respective germs has 
by gradual divergence produced all the existing varieties 
of each ; and therefore, retrospectively, that the present 
complicated varieties have each arisen by divergence 
from the lower or less complicated forms down to the 
original germ of each type, as the only means of susten- 
tation for individual growth, 

None, I suppose, will dispute with Prof. Agassiz that 
the four primary types of animal organization had each 
their low scale of representation in very early fossilifer- 
ous strata, and perchance co-existing; but these early 
representative forms, particularly the vertebrata, were 
so simple in construction as but very remotely to be 
classed with the advanced and highly complicated forms 
of existing mammalia, and finally of man. As Prof. 
Agassiz admits of only four types, does he also admit 
that the present highly organized representatives of the 
type, vertebrata for instance, have ascended by diver- 
gence from their lower forms, successively from their 
lowest representative? or does he definitely claim that 
each new form or variety has had a separate origin or 
creation? If the latter, the world of investigators would 
like to be informed how he imagines an instantaneous 
creation of » .natured individual capable of reproduc- 
tion; or the creation of a complicated individual in any 
way short of parentage? How was it ever possible to 
create the first specimen of a warm-blooded animal, in 
full maturity, out in the cold, without parental sustenta- 
tion for his gradually accreted parts? The many organs 
and myriad parts of each, comprising a compticated in- 
dividual form, are, necessarily, the growth, in time, by 
accretions from food originally furnished by vegetation, 
and always assimilated by mastication, heat, and diges- 
tion first supplied by the parent, and afterward continued 
by acts of the individual. 

By thie same process must all individuals have received 
their early growth by parentage, in each of the four types, 
retrospectively, through their inferior or less complicated 
forms, down to the lowest organism or simple formu- 
lative germ of each type; hence, in the ascending scale, 
divergence must have been the order of progression to 
existing forms, or else the types could not have become 
more complicated ; and so derivatively has man a distant 
relation, in order of time and events, with all the lower 
forms of his type of organization. 

Such conclusions do not admit the carping questions 


assumed to divide scientists, as reported Pest. 
Agassiz in his recent Brooklyn lecture, * 
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SHAKER COMMUNITIES. 


Tue Society of Shakers originated in England in 1770; 
but now they are exclusively confined to the United 
States, where, in 1860, they had eighteen Communities, 
with some 4,000 adherents. These are located in five of 
the States, as follows: New York, three; Massachusetts, 
four; Connecticut, one; Ohio, four; Kentucky, two; 
Maine, two; New Hampshire, two. These communities 
are subdivided into families of from two to eight, each 
of which is distinct, having and managing its own 
pecuniary and temporal interests; so that the families 
in a Society do no more have their property “in com- 
mon” than do the Societies themselves, except as they 
are bound together by the strong ties of a common faith. 

Shakers may (in some sort) be considered an offshoot 
from the Society of Friends. About the year 1747, some 
members of the Society of Friends, who had become 
subjects of the extensive religious revival that followed 
the last great advent of Spiritualism which occurred in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, formed them- 
selves into a Society, of which James and Jane Wardley 
were the leaders. Of this little Society Ann Lee and her 
parents were members. Their worship was remarkable 
for great physical manifestations and spiritual illumina- 
tion—“ going forth in the dances of them that make 
merry,” even on the Sabbath-day. This excited the 
opposition and persecution of the orthodox professors of 
the Established Church, who imprisoned Ann Lee as a 
Sabbath-breaker. 

In 1770. while in prison, Ann professed to have received 
special revelations, by the inspiration of the same Christ- 
Spirit that had inspired Jesus at the time of his baptism 
by John. 

In virtue of this manifestation, her followers have ever 
since termed her Mother Ann, and they call Jesus Father 
Jesus; this (with them) being the “‘marriage of the 
Lamb,”’ Ann being the “wife who had made herself 


ready” for the spiritual conjunction. 
In 1774, Mother Ann and eight followers, by the direct 
instruction from spirits to each one of the company, 


emigrated to America, and settled at Watervliet, seven 
miles from Albany, N. Y.; and, in 1779, a violent religious 
excitement added greatly to the number of her converts, 
and Mother Ann instituted the Shaker Order, as now 
existing. 

Between 1787 and 1793 eleven Shaker settlements were 
made; and since that time seven additional churches 
have been organized. Generally two or three families, 
of from fifty to two hundred persons each, live.near 
together. 

Everywhere their gardens and buildings are models ot 
neatness. A large dwelling-house, divided through the 
center by wide halls, is erected for each family; the 
males occupying one side and the females the other. 
They have one excellent notion—that idleness is a sin. 

In their extensive gardens, they raise nearly all kinds 
of herbs, fruits, flowers, and vegetables. They are 
especially famous for their brooms and garden-seeds, 
ketchup, and apple-sauce. They like fat cattle and 
handsome horses; and each Community has a school- 
house for the education of the children they adopt. 

They believe iu spiritual manifestations, and exhibit 
their inspiration in a most striking manner, which has 
given them the appellation of Shakers. 

They have a ministry, composed of two brethren and 
two sisters, who have the oversight of one or more 
Societies; and each family in every Society has four 
elders, two brethren and two sisters, who have the charge 
of the family. The temporalities of each family are cared 
for by two deacons and two deaconesses. The property 
of a family is held in common. The members of the 
Society are not permitted to marry. 

The Shakers hoid that God is dual, there being, in the 
Deity, an Eternal Father and Mother, the Heavenly 
Parents of man; and that the revelation of God is pro- 
gressive. That God was first known as a Great Spirit, 
to Abraham ; then, to Moses as the “Great I Am,” the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; and finally, to a 
select few, in the Holy of holies, as ‘‘ Jehovah’—He, 
She—Father and Mother. That the revelation of Christ 
was also progressive, being first known only as “the 
Lord from heaven, a quickening Spirit,” visiting Jesus ; 
then as his guardian Spirit, making him known as Jesus 
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Christ, Jesus the Anointed. But that, in the second 
appearing, or second influx of the Christ-Spirit, to Ann 
and her followers, Christ is known as the Resurrection 
Order of Angels, who dwell in the high and holy heavens, 
where no generative man or woman ever penetrated, or 
ever will, except as they pass through the valley of the 
shadow of death, as did Jesus and Ann. By this, they 
mean that the reproductive spirit in male and female, 
beginning in’ childhood and ending in marriage, is 
crucified, and a heavenly spiritual union, like that of 
Jesus and Ann, is formed. 

Thus Christ, or a Christ-Spirit, was manifested in 
Jesus as Father, and in Ann as Mother; “the Two 
Anointed Ones that stand by” (as mediators between 
God and man) “‘the Lord of the whole earth.” 

The doctrines of celibacy, non-resistance, non-partici- 
pation in earthly governments, salvation from sin, com- 
munity of goods, present revelation, and eternal progres- 
sion, they claim to have received from the Christ-Spirits, 
with whom all true Shakers are in perpetual rapport. 

They believe in the existence of four heavens and four 
hells, in the spirit-world, as having stood, and still stand- 
ing, like the substance to the shadow, in juxta-relation 
to the four grand Dispensations, by which they distin- 
guish one period of the religious spiritual progress of the 
race from another. The first three, the Antediluvian, 
the Mosaic, the first (or Male) Christian Dispensations, 
have been and are in full tide of life, on the outward and 
inward earths; and these are all states and places of 
probation. 

Not so the fourth, or non-generative heaven, where all 
good Shakers go; as will also all those in the other three 
heavens and hells, who shall ultimately receive the 
Resurrection or Christ-faith, of “ forsaking all’ the 
rudimental principles and elements of those three Dis- 
pensations, which are of the “lusts of the flesh, of the 
eye, and of life’’-—the family relation of private property, 
of parents, brothers, sisters, kith and kin—for a celibate 
and a celestial property relation in the inner heavens 
with them. 

Spiritualism has encouraged the Shakers to hope for 
abundant accessions to their ranks; but in this hope 
they have been disappointed, and their growth is very 
slow. But it is a fact worthy of note, that they are the 
only people on this continent, if not in the world, who 
have maintained for more than eighty years a system of 
living one of the fundamental principles of which is 
Community of Property. 

P.S. by a Shaker. The writer of the above is mis- 
taken. We are not “disappointed” in regard to the 
increase to our Order from among the Spiritualists. We 
feel mere certain now than ever before of that as a final 
result. F. W. EVANS. 

Movunt Lesanon, Cot. Co., N. Y. 


a 
OPPRESSED WOMAN'S SOLILOQUY. 


[Axx questions have at least fo sides, and many have 
more. Witty persons, who love the ludicrous, will have 
their fun, no matter whom they hit. Here is the ex- 
pression of a Buckeye on a political question. Just hear 
the sancebox talk :] 

To vote, or not to vote, that is the “ question.” 
Whether ‘tis better for the sex to submit 
To be ground down by the “‘ lords of creation,” 
Or don the trowsers, go forth to all labor, 
And thus gain a chance to “ vote ?”” 

To vote ; to work ; 
Enoven! And by that work to say we reach 
The “ dallot-box.”” That is more, aye, far much more 
Than we bargained for. We merely wished to “ vote,” 
But not to do your labor. To vote; to work ; 
To work! to take man’s place—aye, there's the rub; 
For in that place of his what trials come, 
When we shall have shuffied on the trowsers, 
Must make us pause, There's the respect 
That renders our fate so endurable ; 
For who could bear the task of providing 
The clothes for youngsters, the false hair for mothere— 
The bills of milliner’s, the laundress’ bills, 
The vermilion for her cheeks, and a thousand 
Other things that none but patient husbands know, 
When he would his own leisure buy 





With a bare ballot? Who would office bear, 
To groan and sweat under a weary life, 

While “ man,” the theme of all our preaching, 
Would take our places in the drawing-room 
And at the piano, puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear our petticoata, 
Than fly to trowsers and their labors ! 

Thus “ equality’’-makes cowards of us all; 
And thus our native seal for “female suffrage” 
Is calm'd by “ equality of labor ;” 

And brilliant visions of our destiny, 

With this regard, fall again to earth, 

And leave us at our “ stations.” 


<b 


A Goop Lerrrer.—One of our recent 
graduates, a young man from Wales, now residing in 
Pittston, Pa., sends us the following: 


Dear Frienps: I feel very thankful to you for your 

kindness—yan have tied any 4 bonds of friendship ; and 

whether I shall have the honor to be a co-worker in the 

— cal field or not, I shall remember you on the 

rent or wherever my lot of labor may be cast 
roug’ le. 

I am also very thankful to all the members of the class 
for their kindness toward me. My English is too cold 
to express 5 hme yet I am not able fully to do it 
in Welsh. I have nothing but best wishes with which to 
repay them, nor do I desire to see any of them in need of 
sympathy ; my hope is picturing a life of success to them 

in Pepa the ree seeds of truth, and I hope all of 
us shall be congratulated as faithful servants. Let us be 
hones’ thful, earnest, and industrious, having a desire 
and epiri do . and faith in God for progress. 

Yours, in a spirit of thankfulness and love, 

H. W. EVANS. 


©. T. L. 





WILD FLOWERS. 
BY FRANCES LAMARTIND KEELER. 


I Love the wild flowers that grow everywhere ; 

They are chilled not by sorrow nor touched by despair; 
They bloom on the hill-top, o'er meadow and plain, 
And keep us not searching forever in vain. 

I love the pale lily, the violet blue, 

The wind-flower's frail blossoms of delicate hue ; 

The frost-flower that’s kissed by the autumn’s cold breath, 
That fades not through tempest and yields not to death. 


I love the dear wild flowers so lowly and meek, 
My eyes see their lips move, my soul hears them speak; 
They are sadly neglected by haughty and cold, 
And left in the silénce to wither and mold. ~ 
But dearly I love them! they lighten earth's gloom, 
And strew the dark pathway that leads to the tomb; 
And if in yon bright land they bloom fresh and fair, 
I will love heaven better because they are there. 
a ee 


SuFFERING IN THE Soutu.—The fol- 
lowing to our address explains itself. 

LANCASTERVILLE, 8.C. This district is in a state of 
starvation, and unless immediate relief is afforded from 
out the State, numbers must perish. Moreover, the few 
horses left them by the desolating army must die, and 
leave our people the horrible picture of a famine in the 
coming year. 

I have written to *‘the Southern Relief Committee,” 
and referred them to you for character. , if you 
please, call on these gentlemen, and direct their attention 
especi to our case, and advise them to direct whatever 
they may please to send us as I have advised in my letter 
to them. I have also written to the Rev. H. W. her 
and Peter Cooper to exercise influence in our behalf. 
Please confer with them. 

I have much to say on science, but the surrounding 
troubles suppress my scientific studies. You know from 
this that ag Fae must be in great distress. 

ours, ete., J. F. G. M. 

{Measures have been adopted all through the North to 
send aid and comfort to the sufferers in the South. All 
who wish to contribute may do so, through the various 
reliable committees, and thus avoid falling into the hands 


of begging impostors who flood the country.] 


Merapnysics.—The term metaphysics orig- 
inated with the followers of Aristotle. They 
collected his treatises on natural science and 
called them ta Quéma—physics. Then they 
arranged other treatises on philosophical sub- 
jects and entitled them ta werapudima—beyond 
physics or not included in them. 
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Viterary Notices. 


[AU works noticed in Toe PHRENOLOG- 
1caL Jounnat may be ordered from this 
office at prices annexed.) 


Tue BrorHer Sorprers. of 
can Con- 

Boast rears 5. pags York: 

N. Tibbals. Cloth, $1. 

A very well-written story. No attempt 
at glittering or passional description, but 
a clear, unvarnished portrayal of such 
natural events as occurred with multiplied 
frequency during our recent struggle. The 
book is fitted for the Sunday-school library, 
being written with sufficient simplicity to 
convey to the juvenile mind some correct 
impressions of the nature of the great 
conflict. oe 
Marsnarw’s Line EnGravine 


or Prestpent Lixconnx. Boston and 
New York: Ticknor & Fields. 


It is not difficult to find words of approval 
when a subject demanding consideration 
possesses genuine merit. The portrait 
mentioned challenges us to point out a 
defect either in the likeness or the style of 
execution. We must pronounce the India 





“proof sent us the best portrait, in all 


respects, that we have seen of the lamented 
chief magistrate. Though the honest fea- 
tures of Mr. Lincoln are delineated with all 
the ruggedness which was theirs in life, 
yet the masterly hand of the artist has in- 
vested them with a wonderful softness 
which is indescribable. We have the 
honest, sturdy Abraham Lincoln, and also 
the genial, affectionate, sympethizing 
President ; the varied expressions of coun- 
tenance for which he was remarkable are 
admirably blended in this portrait by 
Marshall, Those who are in want of a 
truthful picture of President Lincoln will 
find this entirely satisfactory. 


Temperance Carecuism, for 
Bands of Hope and other Temperance 
Societies. x. Rey. James B. Dunn. 
New York: National Temperance So- 
ciety. Price, 12 cents. 


A capital thing, worthy the perusal of 
all. If our authorities would place a copy 
on the reading table of every family in the 
nation, it would be a good operation. 


Tue American’ Horticutr- 
TURAL ANNUAL for 1867. Illustrated. 
New York: Orange Judd & Co. Price, 
% cents. 

This beautifully illustrated compilation 
of useful agricultural and horticultural in- 
formation arranged in concise paragraphs, 
deserves a cordial welcome from every 
agriculturist. The many suggestions with 
which the Annvat abounds, founded on 
the experience of some of our best florists 
and fruiterers, constitute it a little ency- 
clopedia in its way. —— 

Country Quarters. A Love 
Story. By the Countess of Blessington. 
Three volumes in one. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Bros. Paper, $1 50; 
cloth, $2. 

Some publishers in American literary 
centers seem to apply their energies and 
means to the reproduction of cis-Atlantic 
literature of a character, in our opinion, ill 
adapted to the tastes of the educated. We 
like to see good foreign books reproduced 
in this country, but we would avoid the 
trash of the European publishers. Peterson 
Brothers have lately reprinted in a neat 
form several English novels of considerable 
merit, and “Country Quarters” is by no 
Means the poorest. The ‘Countess of 
Blessington” has long enjoyed a reputation 
as a powerful portrayer of social life, and 
this child of her pen well evinces her ability 





in that department. The locale of the story 
is Ireland, and the representations of Irish 
character are very natural, not to say 
amusing. —— 


Woopsvurn Granoe. A Story 
of English Country Life. By William 
Howitt. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers; 306 Chestnut Street. Price, $2. 
English country life has seldom been so 

successfully portrayed in its quiet beauty 

and simplicity as Mr. Howitt has exhibited 
it in ‘* Woodburn Grange.” The story has 
its scene in that part of Nottinghamshire 
through which flows the beautiful Trent, 
and which includes Sherwood Forest, 
famed as the retreat of the outlawed Robin 
Hood. Among this romantic scenery the 
author lived for many years. He deprecates 
the unhappy infi es of the detested 
game laws, by which, in England, a man's 
liberty is estimated as of less value than 
the life of a pheasant. This subject is called 
up by the extensive game preserves which 
abound in that locality—to be found in 

which is often a matter of years of im- 

prisonment, or even transportation. In 

pleasant apposition to this are the descrip- 
tions of a fete at a Quaker's villa in the 
country, of Quaker life in London, and of 

a Quaker wedding. 

The mental deterioration of the English 
aristocracy, caused by a life of idleness, 
luxury, and rank through generations, is 
strikingly shown; and all through the 
book the antagonism between hereditary 
noodledum and honest labor rising into 
wealth is well defined. In short, it is a 
picture of English country life, as interest- 
ing and instructive as it is truthful. 





Tae Postnaumous Papers oF 
THE PicKWIckK CLUvB. By Charles Dickens. 
With original Illustrations, by 8. Eytinge, 
Jr. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Diamond 
edition. Cloth, $1 50. Post-paid, $1 75. 
This, by some critics considered the best 

creation of the wonderfully fertile brain of 

Dickens, comes to us in a shape and at a 

price well calculated to increase its popu- 

larity. When we look at the numerous 
engravings by which the edition is en- 
livened, although they possess not the 
highest artistic merit, but are nevertheless 
execnted in fair keeping with the text, and 
at the large amount of composition, we 
feel ourselves inwardly commiserating 

Messrs. Ticknor & Fields for putting forth 

the volume at so low a figure. We sup- 

pose, however, that they think the demand 
for it will be heavy, and the ultimate result 
to their pecuniary advantage. Well, so 

mote it be. a 


FRENCH wiTHOUT a MAsTER. 
In six easy Lessons, on the ‘““Robertson- 
ian Method.” By A. H. Monteith, Esq. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
Price, 40 cents. 


This text-book contains approximations 
in English orthography to the French pro- 
nunciation. It is said to be highly esteemed 
in England as a vehicle toward that very 
difficult attainment, a correct pronuncia- 
tion of the French. 


Cannon Ftasues anp PEN 
Dasnes. By Claes Martenze. New 
York: W.H. Kelley & Co. Cloth, $1 50. 
Poetic language is generally considered 

or allowed to be beyond reason. It is 

more or less fervid, extravagant, or gorge- 
ous, according to the frenzy of the poet 

This volume is made up of philosophy, 

speculation, legend, and narrative, all 

neatly and pleasantly inv: sted with poesy's 
tripping measure. We have glimpses of 
the recent war from the loyal side; sharp, 
moral thrusts at society; a legend of an 
old New England colony five hundred or 
more years before Plymouth Rock was 








heard of, and other interesting features. 
Our poet, like many of his class, evidently 
has Ideality and Marvelousness large, with 
moderate Continuity and Perception. 


Recorps or Five Years. By 
Grace Greenwood, author of ‘* History of 
my Pets,” “ Recollections of my Child- 

,”’ “ Merrie land,” etc. m: 

Ticknor & Fields. ice, $1 50. 

Mrs. Lippincott’s pleasant pictures of 
home-life are always attractive, but in this 
recent volume she gives us glimpses of life 
as she caught them in various conditions 
and circumstances. Childhood, maturity, 
town, country, peace and war, receive the 
attention not simply of her intellect in cold 
abstract theorizing, but the inner regard 
of her heart, and are dealt with from the 
stand-point of the mother, the friend, the 
benefactor, who would have all things con- 
ducive to happiness. 

** A Few Plain Words,” although written 
on the “ situation” in the early progress of 
the war, is still fresh, sprightly, and enjoy- 
able, showing that some women can ap- 
preciate great political questions, and write 
understandingly about them. “A Taste 
of Camp Life’ is an admirable picture of 
soldier fare amfigaldier comfort. 


GARDENING FOR Prorir. A 
Guide to the Successful Cultivation of 
the Market and Family Garden. Illus- 
trated. By Peter Henderson. New York: 
Orange Judd & Co. Price, 75 cents. 

Mr. Henderson, a gardener and horticul- 
turist well known to the horticultural 
world, has in this interesting volume 
given us the results of practical effort. The 
work is no compilation of dry recipes and 
indeterminate theories, but a ripe exhibit 
of the author’s own experience. He has 
been a successful gardener, and he is not 
unwilling, as most successful men are, to 
impart the real sources and essence of his 
success to others that they may be profited. 
Let every man who has garden room keep 
this volume on his table for perusal and 
reference. -— 

ApPLETON’s MATHEMATICAL 
Serres. Of these text-books we have 
received : 

A Primary AriTumetic. By G. P. Quack- 
enbos, A.M., the well-known author of 
“School Text-Books.” Price, 40 cents. 

An ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. By the 
same author. Price, 60 cents. 

A Practicat ArtTrumMetic, By the same 
author. Price, $1. 

The features which chiefly recommend 
these instruction-books to us are simplicity 
and thoroughness. The progress of a child 
in the study of arithmetic is exceedingly 
slow and tedious at the best. Mr. Quack- 
enbos has endeavored to accommodate his 
books to the respective grades of intelli- 
gence exhibited by the child, the boy, and 
the youth, making advancement sure but 
almost imperceptible. The numerous ex- 
amples for practice are interesting in them- 
selves, and serve to fix all the more firmly 
the principles involved. In fact, the sub- 
ject is even made attractive, being invested 
with pleasing illustration and witty re- 
mark, and that, too, in perfect keeping with 
the nature of the subject. Such are the 
text-books we want in every department 
of education, commencing with complete 
ignorance and very gradually rising to 
complete mastery. 

It seems to us that Mr. Quackenbos has 
so simplified the study of arithmetic, that 
the veriest child can take hold of it with 
genuine zest. — 

THe Coacu-MAKERS’ 
Monraty for March comes out with a new 
feature, a serial on English carriage-horses, 





the usual quota of interesting vehicular 
matter. Price 50 cts. specimen numbers. 


Tue Catuoric Wortp, a 
magazine of general literature and science, 
completed its fourth volume with the March 
number. The fifth volume commences 
with the April number. It is edited by 
the Rev. I. T. Hecker, and published, at $5 
a year, by Lawrence Kehoe, 145 Nassau 
Street, New York. This is the leading 
Roman Catholic magazine in America. 
Those who may wish to be informed as to 
the present state of that religious body, 
may find such information in the Catholic 
World. —_— 

Demorest’s YounG AMERICA 
is a handsomely printed little magazine, 
amply illustrated, and filled with just such 
matter as will please young folks. It is 
published at $1 50 a year, single numbers 
15 cents. Address W. J. Demorcst, 473 
Broadway, New York. Send for a sample 
number. 





Dew Hooks. 


[Among the late issues of the press not 
elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting :] 











IN THE WORLD, NOT OF THE WORLD. 
Thoughts on Christian Casuistry. By Wm. 
Adams, D.D. Cloth, extra, 50 cts. 

Tue ILLusTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER 
or RURAL AFFAIRS AND CULTIVATOR AL- 
MANAC FOR 1867. With 120 Engravings. 
By J.J.Thomas. 35 cts. 

Tae Merruopist ALMANAC FoR 1867. 
16mo, pp. 53. Paper, 15 cts. 


Mrracres or HEaventy Loye tn Darty 
Lirz. By A. L. O. E. 16mo, pp. 197. 
Cloth, $1 10. 


INSTRUCTIONS IN THE PREPARATION, AD- 
MINISTRATION, AND PROPERTIES OF NI- 
TROUS OxIDE, PRoTOXIDE oF NITROGEN, 
orn Laventne-Gas. By G. T. Barker, 
D.D.S8. 8vo. pp. 61. Cloth, $1 25. 

An InTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL CHEM- 
IsTRY, including Analysis. By John Bow- 
man, F.C.S. Edited by Charles L. Bloxam, 
F.C.S. With 107 Illustrations. Fourth 
American from the Fifth Revised London 
Edition. 12mo, pp. 351. Cloth, $2 50. 


A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 
Practice oF Mepicine. “Designed for the 
uses of Practitioners and Students of Med- 
icine. By Austin Flint,M.D. Second Edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. 8vo, pp. 957. 
Cloth $7. 

Srorres or Many Lanps. By Grace 
Greenwood. Illustrated. Sq. 16mo, pp. 
viii., 206. Cloth, $1 75. 

ANNALS OF A Quiet NEIGHBORHOOD. 
By George Macdonald. 12mo, pp. 381. 
Cloth, $1 75. 

Tue History or A MovurTHFUL oF 
BreEaD, and its Effect on the Organization 
of Men and Animals. By Jean Macé. 
Translated from the Eighth French Edition, 
by Mrs. Alfred Gatty. First American 
Edition, revised from the Seventeenth 
French Edition. 12mo, pp. 398. $2 25. 

American LEAVES: Familiar Notes of 
Thought and Life.. By Samuel Osgood. 
12mo, pp. 880. Cloth $2. 

THe War CLarmMant’s GuipE: a Man- 
ual of Laws, Regulations, Instructions, 





Forms, and Official Decisions relating to 
Pensions, Bounty, Back Pay, Prize Money, 


by Charles Dickens, Besides this, there is | Salvage, Property Lost or Destroyed, ctc., 
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etc., and the Prosecution of all Claims 
against the Gorernment, growing out of 
the War of 1861-1865. By George W. Raff. 
Large 12mo, pp. viii., 477. Sheep, $4 50. 

Tae AMERICAN Printer: a Manual of 
Typography, containing Complete Instruc- 
tions for Beginners, as well as Practi- 
cal Directions for Managing all Depart- 
ments of a Printing-office. With several 
useful tables, etc., ete. By Thomas Mac- 
kellar. 12mo, pp. 336. Cloth, $1 75. 

Tus Deap Larrer: an American Ro- 
mance. By Seeley Regester. Illustrated. 
12mo, pp. 308. Cloth, $1 75. 

Tus Bamps or Lizwettrn. By Mrs. 
E. D. E. N. Southworth. 12mo, pp. 550. 
Paper, $1 75. 

History or THe Uwnirep Srarzs, 
from the Earliest Period to the Adminis- 
tration of President Johnson. By J. A. 
Spencer, D.D. Mlustrated with Steel En- 
gravings. 4to, pp. 2,000. New York: 
Johnson, Fry & Co. In Numbers, Monthly. 
Per No., cts. (By subscription only.) 

Tus Mopern Practice oF AMERICAN 
MACHINISTS AND Enortneers. Including 
the Construction, Application, and Use 
of Drills, Lathe Tools, Cutters for Bor- 
ing Cylinders and hollow Work gener- 
ally, etc., etc. Together with Workshop 
Management, Economy of Manufacture, 
the Steam-engine, Boilers, Gear, Belting, 
etc. By Egbert P. Watson. With 86 En- 
gravings. 12mo, pp. 276. Cloth, $2 75. 


Tae Cauncn Atmanac for the year of 
of our Lord 1867. 16mo, pp. 64. 35 cts. 


Tax Famiy Cristian ALMANAC. 
10mo, pp. 60. Paper, 15 cts. 


Tae AMERICAN GARDENER’s AssIstT- 
ant. In three parts. Containing Com- 
plete Practical Directions for the Cul- 
tivation of Vegetables, Flowers, Fruit- 
Trees, and Grape-vines. By Thomas 
Bridgeman. New Edition, revised, en- 
larged, and illustrated. By G. Edwards 
Todd. 12mo, pp. 152, 211, 166. $2 75. 


Tue CHILDREN OF THE FRONTIER. 
16mo, pp. 290. Cloth, $1 50. 

Tue Crrrerton: a Means of Distin- 
guishing Truth from Error, in Directions 
of the Times. With four letters on the 
Eirenicon of Dr. Pusey. By A. Cleveland 
Coxe, Bishop of Westera New York. 12mo. 
pp. 129. Cloth, 85 cts. 

ConsERVATIVE SuRGERY, as exhibited in 
Remedying some of the Mechanical Causes 
that Operate Injuriously both in Health and 
Disease. With Illustrations. By H. G. 
Davis, M.D. 8vo, pp. 314. Cloth, $3 50. 

A Comp.ete List or Bookse.Liers, Sta- 
TIONERS, AND NEWSDEALERS IN THE UNI- 
TED STATES AND THE CaNaDAs. By John 
H. Dingman (with C. Scribner & Co). 8vo, 
pp. 118. Cloth, $5 50. 

Srupies, by John A. Dorgan. Third 
Edition. 12mo, pp. viii., 223. Cloth, $1 75. 

Tue DraytTons AND THE DAYENANTS. 
A story of the Civil War in England. By 
the Author of * Chronicles of the Schon- 
berg-Cotta Family.” 12mo, pp. 509. $2. 

Teers or Trutu. Replies to Letters 
of a Skeptical Friend, on the Teachings of 
Nature and Revealed Religion. By David 
Dyer. 12mo, pp. 209. Cloth, $1 50. 

Giteert STARR AND Hs Lessons. By 
Glance Gaylord, 16mo, pp. 383. $1 75. 


Sermons, Experimental and Practical. 
An Offering to Home Missionaries. By 
Joel Hawes, D.D. 12mo, pp. 407. $1 7%. 


HEAVENWARD ; a Collection of Hymns 
and Poems of Congolation. 8vo, pp. 516. 
Cloth, gilt, extra, $4 50. 








How To BE Beavutrron. 18mo, pp. 44. 
Cloth, 30 cts. 


Tae Kerrie Civs. Christmas Tales 
for Children. By Cousin Virginia. 16mo, 
pp. 159. Cloth, $1 25. . 

Tas Littte Book AND rts TRAVELS. 
18mo, pp. 24. Half leather, 85 cts. 

Reapine Witnovut Tears; or, A Pleas- 
ant Mode of Learning to Read. Part 
Second. By Mrs, Mortimer. Sq. 16mo, 
pp. 292. Cloth, $1 50. 

My Scariet Sawn. A Wife's Story. 
18mv, pp. 68. Cloth, 40 cts. 

Tue Psatm Kine: a Collection of Sa- 
cred Music, consisting of Hymn Tunes, 
Anthems, Chants, etc., etc. Including 
also a full Elementary Department, with 
sprightly and animated Glees and Choruses 
for convention and singing-school practice. 
By T. E. Perkins. Music 8vo, pp. 368. 
Boards, $1 75. 

Nuts ror Bors To Crack. By Rev. John 
Todd, D.D. Sq. 16mo, pp. 287. Cloth, $1. 

Tue PLiay-Grounp; or, Out-door Games 
for Boys. A book of Healthy Recreations 
for Youth. With 124 Wood-cats. 16mo, 
pp. 120. Boards, 60 cts. 

Tue Boox or Couson Praise ; a col- 
lection of Music adapted to the Book of 
Common Prayer. By the Rev. W. Staun- 
ton, D.D. Music 8vo, pp. 336. $2 25. 

Tse Srory or a Stomacn. An Ego- 
tism. By a Reformed Dyspeptic. 12mo, 
pp. 60. Flex. cloth, 75 cts. 

Farra Unwin’s Ornpgat. By Georgina 
M. Craik. Sq. 16mo, pp. 321. $1 50. 

Tue Hvupson, from the Wilderness to 
the Sea. By Benson J. Lossing. Illus- 
trated by 326 Engravings on Wood, from 
drawings by the Author, and a Frontispiece 
on Steel, Sm. 4to. pp. vii., 464. Cloth, 
gilt, $11. 

Tus Girt or THE FATHER; or, Thoughts 
for the Weary. By Rev. C. Battersby. 
18mo, pp. 122. Cloth, 90 cts. 

First Year tn Evrore. By George H. 
Calvert. 12mo, pp. 303. Cloth, $2. 

Srupres or Our Enetisx ; or, Glimpses 
of the Inner Life of our Language. By M. 
Schele de Vere, L.L.D. 12mo, pp. vi., 365. 
Cloth, $2 7%. 

Purr II. or Sparx. By Chas. Gayarré. 
With an Introductory Letter by George 
Bancroft. 8vo, pp. iv., 306. $3 50. 

Tae Macnoua, By T. W. Parsons. 4to, 
pp. 58. Cloth, $5. 


A New Guive To THe Saeet-IRon AND 
Bor.er-PLaTe Router: containing a Se- 
ries of Tables showing the Weight of Slabs 
and Piles to produce Boiler Plates, and of 
the Weight of Piles and the Sizes of Bars 
to produce Sheet-Iron, etc., etc. Estimated 
and Collected by C. H. Perkins and J. G. 
Stowe. $2 75. 


History oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
FROM CONSTANTINE THE GREAT TO GREG- 
ory I. Completing the History of Ancient 
Christianity. In Two Vols. 8vo. Cloth, 
per vol., $4. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE ScrENTIFIC STUDY 
or Human Nature. A Lecture before the 
London College of Preceptors, Oct. 10, 1866. 
By E. L. Youmans, M.D. 16mo, pp. 41. 
Paper, 30 cts. 

A YANKEE mm Canapa, with anti-slavery 
and reform papers. By Henry D. Thoreau, 
Author of * Cape Cod,” etc. 12mo, Cloth» 
$1 50. 

Tus Gmarre Hunter. By Captain 
Mayne Reid, Author of “The Desert 
Home,” etc. With illustrations. Price, 
$1 50. 
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LLL OAL. 


Go our Eorrespondents. 





Questions or‘ Generan InTergst’’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the “next number.” Your 
“ Best Tooveuts”’ soliciled. 


An Orper ror Booxs, Journats, 
etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CorrE- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on sEPARATE slips. 


Spectat Norice—Oving to the crowded 
state of our columns generally, and the pres- 
sure upon this department in particular, we 
shall be compelled hereafter to decline all 
questions relating to subjects not properly 
coming within the scope of this JourRNaL. 
Queries relating to PuystoLoey, PHRENOL- 
oey, Puystognomy, Psycnotocy, Eru- 
NOLOGY, and ANTHROPOLOGY, or the gene- 
ral Scrence or Man, will still be in order, 
provided they shall be deemed of GENERAL 
INTEREST. Write your question plainly on 
@ SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, and send us 
only ONE at a time. 





Eee Sueitts anp CHICKEN 
Bongs.—From what source does the chick 
in the egg derive material for its bones? 
and how does it accomplish the necessary 
and proper arterialization of its blood? 

Ans. The shell of the egg is principally 
composed of phosphate of lime, the mate- 
rial which forms the bulk of the bones of 
all animals. The shell is porous to a lim- 
ited extent. During the earliest stages of 
incubation, th ds of minute follicles 
are formed on the inner surface of the shell, 
constituting media of communication be- 
tween the body of the chick and the shell. 
These absorbents take up the microscopic 
atoms from the internal surface of the shell 
and convey them to the interior of the body, 
where they are built up into the bones form- 
ing the skeleton. In this way, as the chick 
increases in size and strength, and requires 
more oxygen, and consequently more air, 
the porosity of the shell is gradually in- 
creased; so the shell which forms the pris- 
on-house of the little chick is made weaker 
and weaker, while the chick is increasing 
in strength, till finally, having taken the 
material which forms his prison-walls to 
add to his own strength, he bursts from 
his prison, and enters the world of life and 
light. 

PourrE Manners. — Will 
you please state the proper manner of in- 
troducing and being introduced to stran- 
gers—especially to ladies ? 

Ans. The answer to this question, and a 
thousand others that are useful and inter- 
esting, will be found in our work entitled 
“How to Behave.” Price 75 cents. 


Apretite.—Can the organ 
of Alimentiveness, when unusually large, 
be wholly restored to its natural condition 
by abstinence ? 

Ans. We think any abnormal develop- 
ment, and any abuse of any power of mind 
or body, so changes one’s nature and des- 
tiny, that there is no such thing as thor- 
oughly eradicating the influences. For 
instance, any wrong act is a fact, and it 
produces some effect, and that effect must 
modify the man’s life and being. But this 
is an abstract idea. Practically, one can 
give up rum, coffee, or tobacco, and appear 
to recover entirely, and even come to dis- 
like with extreme disgust that which he 











[Arrr, 





once was crazy to enjoy. Organs, by 
proper abstinence, will become weakened 
and changed. 

Heap Measurements. —In 
measuring heads, say from ear to ear, over 
Firmness, where do you begin, and where 
do you terminate ? 

Ans. We begin and end in the very open- 
ings of the ears. In measuring around the 
head, we begin about an inch above the 
root of the nose, and pass across the most 
prominent part of the middle of the back 
head. —— 

So_prer.— What organs are 
required to make a good soldier ? 

Ans. A good soldier should be a good 
man, well organized in body, and have a 
strong will, strong energy, and good sense. 
A man could be what would be denomi- 
nated a good soldier, with good, fair 
common-sense intellect, and the fighting 
element strongly marked. But the soldiers 
that live in history are men of high-toned 
moral feeling, and fight only for glorious 
principles. —_ 

GARDEN OF EpEen.—Where 


was the Garden of Eden supposed to have 
been located ? “4 


Ans. The description given in Genesis 
is brief, obscure, and, in appearance, le- 
gendary. The story of Eden has generally 
been accepted literally by scholars, but 
many writers are of the opinion that the 
Garden of Eden is only a figurative ex- 
pression, not intended to indicate any 
actual locality on earth. In the Septua- 
gint it is called Paradise—that is, a park 
or pleasure garden. The Bible says it was 
watered by a river, which, issuing forth, 
branched into four streams, named Pison, 
Gihon, Hiddekel (or Tigris), and Euphrates. 
These rivers water a considerable extent 
of country, so that the geographical posi- 
tion of Eden has never been positively 
determined. Josephus and several of the 
fathers conceived that Eden was a term 
denoting the entire region between the 
Ganges and the Nile. Calvin, Huet, Bo- 
chart, and Wells have concluded in favor 
of Kornah, in Babylon, not far from the 
Persian Gulf; Reland, Calmet, Hales, Fa- 
ber, and J. Pye Smith, in favor of Armenia ; 
Le Clerc, in favor of the region of Damas- 
cus; while the modern German school ot 
biblical critics have sought the cradle of the 
human race in Bactria, or Cashmere, or the 
region lying to the north of it, a part of 
which is to this day called Indyana, the 
“Garden.” It may be mentioned here, 
that the Mohammedans believe Eden to 
have been in one of the seven heavens— 
some say the moon—and that the expul- 
sion from Paradise consisted in Adam 
being cast down upon the earth. In the 
course of four thousand years, however, 
the course of rivers existing there has been 
so materially altered, that any hope of 
locating Eden is now past. It has become 
a general opinion, that the spiritual signifi- 
cance of this story is what principally con- 
cerns Christians. —— 

Arg there any organs which 
aman can cultivate, by which he can im- 
prove or make steady a fickle mind ? 

Ans. Yes; Firmness and Continuity 
minister to this result. 


In Love.— Inquiries like the 
following are usually answered privately ; 
but in the hope of setting other young 
men right, we publish this, with answer: 


“Can you tell me any way or cure, to 
set aside a chronic longing for the society 
of women? My Adhesiveness is exces- 
sively large, and there is one woman in my 
mind I can never cease thinking of—not 
even for a single hour. My ts are 

ure—so is she. Mutual love animates us. 
am not at present in a pecuniary condi- 
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tion to make her my wife. As the matter 
stands, what can I ho to turn my mind in 
another channel? I believe actually if I 
can’t find other subjects to think of, a 
Junatic asylum will be the ultimate result. 
Oh, horrible ! Give me advice, and send 
on your bill. Truly yours, etc. 

Ans. No harm can come from pure, un- 
selfish, well-directed affection. But when 
love becomes idolatrous, when it is “ all- 
absorbing,” and threatens to dethrone the 
reason, it is dangerous, and no longer pure 
or spiritual. Lust is love perverted. The 
way to such feelings is to bring 
them into subjection to the moral sense, 
and under religious influences. With 
Christ for one’s guide and constant soul- 
companion, the social feeling or affections 
will not monopolize the man. The affec- 
tions are to be sanctified by godliness, 
and subordinated to the religious and the 
spiritual nature. The above is inordinate. 


Monomanta.—Nothing, per- 
haps, is stronger proof of the truth of that 
phrenological principle which recognizes 
an organ in the brain for each mental pow. 
er than the manifestation of monomania. 
Some are insane through fear, some through 
Hope, some through Self-Esteem and Ap- 
probativeness, some through Acquisitive- 
ness, some through the love element, some 
through the intellectual faculties, others 
through the religious feelings; and each 
specific kind of mania is referable to some 
organ orclass of organs, one of which may 
be deranged, while all the rest are compara- 
tively healthy. No other system of mental 
philosophy explains at all these singular 
though very common phenomena. 


Girt EnTErpPRIsEs.—To half 
a hundred inquirers, we beg to state that 
all such concerns are “ not to be trusted.” 
So of lotteries. Gamble in these games of 
chance if you will, but we beg of you not 
to ask our agency in this slippery, tricky 
work. We can not, must rot, ewil/ not do it. 





DrunKEN PHRENOLOGISTS. 
—A correspondent writes us from Warren, 
Ohio, inquiring about the reputation of a 
person calling himself a phrenologist, who 
recently visited that place, remarking that 
he was charged with drunkenness, and 
with something even worse than that. Who 
was he? We trust no one will hold this 
Office responsible fur such conduct. 

Why is it that Phrenology must be cursed 
with some of the worst characters among 
men? Why do impostors, who fail in every- 
thing else, put “ Prof.” to their ugly names, 
and go forth to swindle unsuspecting peo- 
ple? It is said, ‘‘the better the bank, the 
more numerous the counterfeits." And the 
more difficult the profession, the more nu- 
merous the quacks dabbling in it. It is cer- 
tainly so in medicine,and it is so in Phrenol- 
ogy. Nor is the Church exempt. There are 
black sheep in all the flocks, just as there 
was a Judas among the twelve. We are 
in the receipt of letters daily, asking us 
what of this, that, and the other vagabond 
—such as the filthy fellow, self-styled 
“ Prof.” Livingston, recently turned out of 
Barnum’s monkey show—and of “ Prof.” 
somebody else, who cheated a poor printer 
out of his pay for advertising, and a hotel 
keeper out of his board. But we can not 
publish the names of these scamps who 
sail under false colors, and practice piracy 
On an over-credulous people. It will bea 
safe rule to count every phrenologist who 
dishonestly puts “* Professor” to his name, 
an impostor. Boot-blacks, clowns, and 
chimney-sweeps may play the jackdaw, 
but honest men will not attempt to shine 
in borrowed plumes. 


Publishers’ Department. 


Gerrine Reapy.—Our en- 
gravers are at work on portraits for future 
numbers of the A. P. J. We are getting 
ready for the new volume to commence in 
July next, when we shall enlarge our 
borders, give more matter, and increase 
our subscription rates. The editor is de- 
termined to make this not only a first-class 
magazine, but € MODEL MONTHLY in every 
sense. We would lead other publishers in 
mechanical execution, as well as the people 
in new ideas. Of course we shall keep 
economy in view, in all our projects; we 
should ike to make a JouRNAL worth $4, 
$5, or $6 a year, but at present will try to 
be content with $3, which will be the sub- 
scription price after the first of June next, 
for vols. 46 and 47. —— 


Evropean Guipe-Booxs.— 
See a list, on another page, of the best 
works for travelers and tourists through 
the Old Country. These works are all 
printed in the English language, and may 
be received by return mail, at any post- 
office in the United States or the North 
American British Provinces. If preferred, 
the books will be forwarded by express. 
No one should go abroad without these 
works. Ignorance in a foreign country is 
most expensive, while knowledge is econ- 
omy. aa 

ADVERTISEMENTS. —It is 
gratifying to be able to serve ourselves, 
our friends, and the public at the same 
time. The large circulation of our JouRNAL 
renders it a very desirable medium through 
which to reach intelligent, enterprising, 
go-ahead people. We try, by exercising, 
considerable vigilance, to exclude from our 
pages anything calculated to mislead or 
deceive the reader. Of course, we can not 
hold ourselves in any way responsible for 
the promises of advertisers, or for the 
quality of the articles advertised. But we 
will not, knowingly, insert anything of a 
fraudulent character, like lotteries, gift en- 
terprises, patent medicines, etc. The 
thing must, at least, be useful or orna- 
mental to get into this JournaL. Readers 
will discriminate. It affords us special 
pleasure to fill the orders of our patrons 
with really useful articles, including good 
books. — 


We are indebted for many 
of the excellent photographs of eminent 
Universalist clergymen, engraved in our 
present number, to Mr. R. A. Lewis, 
photographer, 160 Chatham Street, New 
York, as well as for those of other dis- 
tinguished clergymen, whom we may, at a 
future time, take pleasure in presenting to 
our readers. —- 


In an carly issue of our 
JouRNAL an article, by our friend and con- 
tributor Hon. John Neal, on the “Study 
of Languages,” will be given to our readers. 
The perspicuous and convincing series of 
papers on the “ Phrenological Theory of 
Man’s Organization” will be continued 
until the subject has received a thorough 
handling from the theological, physiologi- 
cal, and metaphysical points of view. In 
the course of this series it will be seen by 
the careful reader that the chief objections 
to gna 4 are dispassionately consid- 
ered, and their errors exhibi in the 
nal of sober reason and common sense. 
ery many questions addressed to us from 
interested correspondents have already 
found, or will find, definite answers in the 
substance matter of these papers. 

We have also in preparation ** Contrast- 
ed Sketches of Benjamin Franklin and An- 
drew Jackson,” which will appear in our 
next number. 











Mr. Perer KEtty, a young 
lawyer—formerly of New York, now of 
Iowa—is lecturing on Phrenology. The 
papers speak of him as an orator of great 
promise. He is too sensible to permit 
himself to be dubbed “ Dr.”’ or “‘Professor,"” 
before having these honors conferred on 
him by the properly constituted authorities. 


Tue American Institute have 
resolved to hold an exhibition in 1876—the 
one hundredth year of American Indepen- 
dence — of American industry and art. 
They hope that by that time there will bea 
suitable building in the city for such a pur- 
pose. At present there is none, but nine 
co =e great changes for the 

tter in this fast country. 


Correcrion.—Messrs. Boyer 
and Ancona, of Pa., in our last number 
should have been classed as Democrats in- 
stead of Republicans. 


Reapers are referred to the 
list of cHOICE BOOKS announced in our 
present number. We commend them as 
among the best of their class. Copies 
will be sent by return post or express, at 
prices annexed. 


Business. 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of 80 cents a line.) 
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Wuart ts a Sewine MacuineE? 


It is a machine for making clothing and 
doing Sewing of all -kinds. 

Does it make the same kind of stitch that 
a lady makes with her needle? 

No; it makes other kinds. 

What are they called? 

“Lock Stitch,” “Chain Stitch,” and 
“ Double Chain Stitch.” 

What is the difference? 

Here is a picture of the Lock Stitch, as 
the thread léoks when stitched into the 
cloth, only this is made larger and coarser 
that you may see it better: 





No. 1.—Lock Srrren. 

It is made with two threads, one on each 
side of the cloth, and “ locked”’ together in 
the center. Hence it is called the “ Lock 
Stitch.” It can not be pulled out, nor 
raveled, and there is only a single line of 
thread on each side of the seam. 

Is the seam strong and firm? 

Yes; just as firm as the cloth when 
properly made. It is the principal stitch 
made by sewing machines since their first 
invention. 

How much thread does it take for a yard 
of seam? 

About two yards and one half. 

What is the principal machine that makes 
the Lock Stitch? 


THE WHEELER & WILSON MACHINE. 
What is the ‘“‘ Chain Stitch ?”’ 
Here is a picture of it. 





No, 2.—Cnain Stites, 





It is such a stitch as the ladies make in 
knitting and crocheting, and it can be 
raveled in the same way. 

Is it much used in Sewing? 

No; because the seams made with it pull 
out so easily. Think of garments coming 
apart when one is in the street. 

How much does it take for a yard 
of seam ? 

About four and a half yards, or nearly 
"What ie the principal machine making 
s the princ ma e 

this stitch? 4 ™ 

The Wilcox & Gibbs. 

What is the “ Double Chain Stitch? 

It is very much like the Single Chain 
Stitch, but is made with two threads. 


Here is a picture of it. 





No. 3.—Dovus.e Cuan &titcu. 


Can it be raveled? 

Yes; and shows a ridge on one side. 

t makes that ridge on the under side 
of the seam ? 

It is the looping and knotting of the two 
threads used. 

Does that do any harm ? 

Yes; it wears off when garments are 
washed and ironed. It does not look well 
unless as embroidery. Ne one would like 
a handkerchief hemmed with it, or any 
seam made that shows. A handsome 
stitch, you know, only shows a single line 
of thread. 

How much thread does it take for a yard 
of seam ? 

About six and one half (634) yards. The 
most of any machine. 

What machine makes this stitch ? 


The Grover & Baker. 
Who use Sewing Machines ? 
The Wheeler Wilson are used by 


Seamstresses, Dress Makers, Tailors, 
Manufacturers of Shirts, Collars, Skirts, 
Cloaks, Mantillas, Clothing, Hats, Caps, 
Corsets, Ladies’ Boots and Shoes, Linen 
Goods, Umbrellas, Parasols, etc. They 
work equally well Low. silk, linen, woolen 
and cotton 8, with silk, cotton, or linen 
thread. They will seam, quilt, gather, 
hem, fell, cord, braid, bind, and perform 
every series of sewing, making a beautiful 
and perfect stitch, alike on both sides of 
the article sewed. 

How many Wheeler & Wilson's machines 
have been sold? 

ey he gna 

How fast can the machine work? 

The Wheeler & Wilson Company has 
prepared tables showing, by actual experi- 
ments of four different workers, the time 
ey to stitch each part of a garment 
by = with the Wheeler & Wilson 
Sewing Machine. Subjoined is a summary 
of several of the tables: 


BY MACHINE. BY HAND. 





Hrs. Hrs. Min. 
1 -.+-14....26 
2 88....16....35 
1 ~~, oe 
0 oe re 
0 .. 5....10 
0 -. 2....50 
1 oo Bins 
1 Se 
0 ee 
1 --10....31 
0 ~~ 
0 se Yeoos B 
0 4....8 
1 ienode 
eo 4....16 
0608 o Bicstee 
NUMBER OF STITCHES MADE PER 
MINUTE. 
By With 
Hand. Machine. Ratio. 
Stitching fine Linen. ..23...... 640...... 28 
Stitching Satin.. ......24...... 520......98 
Stitching Silk ........80...... 650...... 18 
Seaming fine Cloth....18...... 604...... 15 
Patent Leather, e 
EE nenns ares ss. Tao acoctites ecce 25 
Fitt’ es’ Gaiters .28...... 500...... 18 
Sti ~~~“ Vamps .10...... 210...... 21 
Binding Hats..........88......874...... 11 


When the machines are driven by power, 
the ratio is much higher—1,500 and | 2,000 
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etc., and the Prosecution of all Claims 
against the Gorernment, growing out of 
the War of 1861-1865. By George W. Raff. 
Large 12mo, pp. viil., 477. Sheep, $4 50. 

Tae American Printer: a Manual of 
Typography, containing Complete Instruc- 
tions for Beginners, as well as Practi- 
cal Directions for Managing all Depart- 
ments of a Printing-office. With several 
useful tables, etc., etc. By Thomas Mac- 
kellar. 12mo, pp. 336. Cloth, $1 75. 

Tas Deap Larrer: an American Ro- 
mance. By Seeley Regester. Illustrated. 
12mo, pp. 308. Cloth, $1 75. 

Tus Bare or Lizweitrn. By Mrs. 
E. D. E. N. Southworth. 12mo, pp. 550. 
Paper, $1 75. 

History or tHe Unirep Srarezs, 
from the Earliest Period to the Adminis- 
tration of President Johnson. By J. A. 
Spencer, D.D. Illustrated with Steel En- 
gravings. 4to, pp. 2,000. New York: 
Johnson, Fry & Co. In Numbers, Monthly. 
Per No., cts. (By subscription only.) 

Tus Mopern Practice or AMERICAN 
Macutnists AND Enotnerrs. Including 
the Construction, Application, and Use 
of Drills, Lathe Toola, Cutters for Bor- 
ing Cylinders and hollow Work gener- 
ally, etc., ete. Together with Workshop 
Management, Economy of Manufacture, 
the Steam-engine, Boilers, Gear, Belting, 
ete. By Egbert P. Watson. With 86 En- 
gravings. 12mo, pp. 276. Cloth, $2 75. 


Tae Cavrncn Atmanac for the year of 
of our Lord 1867. 16mo, pp. 4. 3% cts. 


Tas Fammy CurRistiaAN ALMANAC. 
10mo, pp. 60. Paper, 15 cts. 


Tus American GARDENER’s Assist- 
ant. In three parts. Containing Com- 
plete Practical Directions for the Cul- 
tivation of Vegetables, Flowers, Fruit- 
Trees, and Grape-vines. By Thomas 
Bridgeman. New Edition, revised, en- 
larged, and illustrated. By G. Edwards 
Todd. 12mo, pp. 152, 211, 166. $2 75. 


Tue CHILDREN OF THE FRONTIER. 
16mo, pp. 290. Cloth, $1 50. 


Tue Crrrerion: a Means of Distin- 
guishing Truth from Error, in Directions 
of the Times. With four letters on the 
Eirenicon of Dr. Pusey. By A, Cleveland 
Coxe, Bishop of Western New York. 12mo. 
pp. 129. Cloth, 85 cts. 

ConsERVATIVE SuRGERY, as exhibited in 
Remedying some of the Mechanical Causes 
that Operate Injuriously both in Health and 
Disease. With Illustrations. By H. G. 
Davis, M.D. 8vo, pp. 314. Cloth, $3 50. 

A Comp.ete List oF BooKse.uens, Sta- 
TIONERS, AND NEWSDEALERS IN THE UNI- 
Tep STaTrs AND THE Canapas. By John 
H. Dingman (with C. Scribner & Co). 8vo, 
pp. 118. Cloth, $5 50. 

Srupies, by John A. Dorgan, Third 
Edition. 12mo, pp. viii., 223. Cloth, $1 75. 

Tue Draytons AND THE DAYENANTS. 
A story of the Civil War in England. By 
the Author of * Chronicles of the Schon- 
berg-Cotta Family.’ 12mo, pp. 509. $2. 

Tests or Trutsa. Replies to Letters 
of a Skeptical Friend, on the Teachings of 
Nature and Revealed Religion. By David 
Dyer. 12mo, pp. 209. Cloth, $1 50. 

Giteert STARR AND His Lessons. By 
Glance Gaylord, 16mo, pp. 383. $1 75. 


Sermons, Experimental and Practical. 
An Offering to Home Missionaries. By 
Joel Hawes, D.D. 12mo, pp. 407. $1 75. 


HEAVENWARD ; a Collection of Hymns 
and Poems of Consolation. 8vo, pp. 516. 
Cloth, gilt, extra, $4 50. 





How To BE Beavutrrcon. 18mo, pp. 44. 
Cloth, 30 cts. 

Tae Kerrie Crvs. Christmas Tales 
for Children. By Cousin Virginia. 16mo, 
pp. 159. Cloth, $1 25. a. 

Tas Littte Book AND ITs TRAVELS. 
18mo, pp. 24. Half leather, 85 cts. 

Reaprxe Wirsovut Tears; or, A Pleas- 
ant Mode of Learning to Read. Part 
Second. By Mrs. Mortimer. Sq. 16mo, 
pp. 292. Cloth, $1 50. 

My Scariest Suawt. A Wife's Story. 
18mv, pp. 68. Cloth, 40 cts, 

Tae Psatm Kine: a Collection of Sa- 
cred Music, consisting of Hymn Tunes, 
Anthems, Chants, etc., etc. Including 
also a full Elementary Department, with 
sprightly and animated Glees and Choruses 
for convention and singing-school practice. 
By T. E. Perkins. Music 8vo, pp. 368. 
Boards, $1 75. 

Nuts ror Bors To Crack. By Rev. John 
Todd, D.D. Sq. 16mo, pp. 287. Cloth, $1. 

Tue PLay-Grounp; or, Out-door Games 
for Boys. A book of Healthy Recreations 
for Youth. With 124 Wood-cats. 16mo, 
pp. 120. Boards, 60 cts. 

Tue Book or Coxuow Pratsz ; a col- 
lection of Music adapted to the Book of 
Common Prayer. By the Rev. W. Staun- 
ton, D.D. Music 8vo, pp. 336. $2 25. 

Tse Srory or a Stomacn. An Ego- 
tism. By a Reformed Dyspeptic. 12mo, 
pp. 60. Flex. cloth, 7% cts. 

Farra Unwin’s Ornpeat. By Georgina 
M. Craik. Sq. 16mo, pp. 321. $1 50. 

Tue Hvupson, from the Wilderness to 
the Sea. By Benson J. Lossing. Illus- 
trated by 326 Engravings on Wood, from 
drawings by the Author, anda Frontispiece 
on Steel, Sm. 4to. pp. vii., 464. Cloth, 
gilt, $11. 

Tus Girt or THe FatTuer; or, Thoughts 
for the Weary. By Rev. C. Battersby. 
18mo, pp. 122. Cloth, 90 cts. 

First YEAR tN Europe. By George H. 
Calvert. 12mo, pp. 303. Cloth, $2. 

Srupres or Our Enetisn ; or, Glimpses 
of the Inner Life of our Language. By M. 
Schele de Vere, L.L.D. 12mo, pp. vi., 365. 
Cloth, $2 75. 

Purr Il. or Sparx. By Chas. Gayarré. 
With an Introductory Letter by George 
Bancroft. 8vo, pp. iv., 306. $3 50. 

Tue Macnoua. By T. W. Parsons. 4to, 
pp. 58. Cloth, $5. 


A New Guive To Tae Sxeet-IRox AND 
Bor.er-PLate Rouier: containing a Se- 
ries of Tables showing the Weight of Slabs 
and Piles to produce Boiler Plates, and of 
the Weight of Piles and the Sizes of Bars 
to produce Sheet-Iron, etc., etc. Estimated 
and Collected by C. H. Perkins and J. G. 
Stowe. $2 75. 


History oF THE CHRIsTIAN CHURCH 
From CONSTANTINE THE GREAT TO GREG- 
ory I. Completing the History of Ancient 
Christianity. In Two Vols. 8vo. Cloth, 
per vol., $4. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE ScrENTIFIC STUDY 
or Human Nature. A Lecture before the 
London College of Preceptors, Oct. 10, 1866. 
By E. L. Youmans, M.D. 16mo, pp. 41. 
Paper, 30 cts. 

A YANKEE mm Canapa, with anti-slavery 
and reform papers. By Henry D. Thoreau, 
Author of * Cape Cod,” etc. 12mo, Cloth» 
$1 50. 

Tus Gmarre Hunter. By Captajn 
Mayne Reid, Author of “The Desert 
Home,” ete. With illustrations. Price, 
$1 50. 
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Go our Eorrespondents. 





Questions or ‘‘ Genera InTeRxEst’’ 
wili be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the “next number.” Your 
“ Best TnHovenuts”’ soliciled. 


An Orper ror Books, Journats, 
etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CorrE- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on sEPaRATE slips. 


Spectra Notice—Owing to the crowded 
state of our columns generally, and the pres- 
sure upon this department in particular, we 
shall be compelled hereafter to decline all 
questions relating to subjects not properly 
coming within the scope of this Journa.. 
Queries relating to PuysioLoey, PHRENOL- 
ogy, Puystognomy, PsyrcnoLoey, Ers- 
NOLOGY, and ANTHROPOLOGY, or the gene- 
ral Scrence or MAN, will still be in order, 
provided they shall be deemed of GENERAL 
INTEREST. Write your question plainly on 
@ SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, Gnd send us 
only OnE at a time. 





Eee SHEetts anp CHICKEN 
Bones.—From what source does the chick 
in the egg derive material for its bones? 
and how does it ac plish the 
and proper arterialization of its blood ? 

Ans. The shell of the egg is princtpally 
composed of phosphate of lime, the mate- 
rial which forms the bulk of the bones of 
all animals. The shell is porous to a lim- 
ited extent. During the earliest stages of 
incubation, th ds of minute follicles 
are formed on the inner surface of the shell, 
constituting media of communication be- 
tween the body of the chick and the shell. 
These absorbents take up the microscopic 
atoms from the internal surface of the shell 
and convey them to the interior of the body, 
where they are built up into the bones form- 
ing the skeleton. In this way, as the chick 
increases in size and strength, and requires 
more oxygen, and consequently more air, 
the porosity of the shell is gradually in- 
creased ; so the shell which forms the pris- 
on-house of the little chick is made weaker 
and weaker, while the chick is increasing 
in strength, till finally, having taken the 
material which forms his prison-walls to 
add to his own strength, he bursts from 
his prison, and enters the world of life and 
light. — 

Poutre Manners. — Will 
you please state the proper manner of in- 
troducing and being introduced to stran- 
gers—especially to ladies ? 

Ans. The answer to this question, and a 
thousand others that are useful and inter- 
esting, will be found in our work entitled 
“How to Behave.” Price 75 cents. 


Apretite.—Can the organ 
of Alimentiveness. when unusually irge, 
be wholly restored to its natural condition 
by abstinence ? 

Ans. We think any abnormal develop- 
ment, and any abuse of any power of mind 
or body, #0 changes one’s nature and des- 
tiny, that there is no such thing as thor- 
oughly eradicating the influences. For 
instance, any wrong act is a fact, and it 
produces some effect, and that effect must 
modify the man’s life and being. But this 
is an abstract idea. Practically, one can 
give up rum, coffee, or tobacco, and appear 
to recover entirely, and even come to dis- 
like with extreme disgust that which he 











[Arri, 





once was crazy to enjoy. Organs, by 
proper abstinence, will become weakened 
and changed. a 

Heap Measurements. —In 
measuring heads, say from ear to ear, over 
Firmness, where do you begin, and where 
do you terminate ? 


Ans. We begin and end in the very open- 
ings of the ears. In measuring around the 
head, we begin about an inch above the 
root of the nose, and pass across the most 
prominent part of the middle of the back 
head. 


Sotprer.— What organs are 
required to make a good soldier ? 

Ans. A good soldier should be a good 
man, well organized in body, and have a 
strong will, strong energy, and good sense. 
A man could be what would be denomi- 
nated a good soldier, with good, fair 

sense intellect, and the fighting 
element strongly marked. But the soldiers 
that live in history are men of high-toned 
moral feeling, and fight only for glorious 
principles. — 
GaRDEN OF Epen.— Where 
was the Garden of Eden supposed to have 
been located ? 





Ans. The description given in Genesis 
is brief, obscure, and, in appearance, Ie- 
gendary. The story of Eden has generally 
been accepted literally by scholars, but 
many writers are of the opinion that the 
Garden of Eden is only a figurative ex- 
pression, not intended to indicate any 
actual locality on earth. In the Septua- 
gint it is called Paradise—that is, a park 
or pleasure garden. The Bible says it was 
watered by a river, which, issuing forth, 
branched into four streams, named Pison, 
Gihon, Hiddekel (or Tigris), and Euphrates. 
These rivers water a considerable extent 
of country, so that the geographical posi- 
tion of Eden has never been positively 
determined. Josephus and several of the 
fathers conceived that Eden was a term 
denoting the entire region between the 
Ganges and the Nile. Calvin, Huet, Bo- 
chart, and Wells have concluded in favor 
of Kornah, in Babylon, not far from the 
Persian Gulf; Reland, Calmet, Hales, Fa- 
ber, and J. Pye Smith, in favor of Armenia ; 
Le Clerc, in favor of the region of Damas- 
cus; while the modern German school ot 
biblical critics have sought the cradle of the 
human race in Bactria, or Cashmere, or the 
region lying to the north of it, a part of 
which is to this day called Indyana, the 
“Garden.” It may be mentioned here, 
that the Mohammedans believe Eden to 
have been in one of the seven heavens— 
some say the moon—and that the expul- 
sion from Paradise consisted in Adam 
being cast down upon the earth. Ip the 
course of four thousand years, however, 
the course of rivers existing there has been 
so materially altered, that any hope of 
locating Eden is now past. It has become 
a general opinion, that the spiritual signifi- 
cance of this story is what principally con- 
cerns Christians. —— 

Ars there any organs which 
aman can cultivate, by which he can im- 
prove or make steady a fickle mind ? 

Ans. Yes; Firmness and Continuity 
minister to this result. 


In Love.—Inquiries like the 
following are usually answered privately ; 
but in the hope of setting other young 
men right, we publish this, with answer: 

“Can you tell me any way or cure, to 
set aside a chronic longing for the society 
of women? My Adhesiveness is exces- 
sively large, and there is one woman in my 
mind I can never cease thinking of—not 
even for a single hour. My ite are 

are—so is she. Mutual love animates us. 
fom not at present in a pecuniary condi- 
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tion to make her my wife. As the matter 
stands, what can I do to turn my mind in 
another channel? I believe actually if I 
can’t find other subjects to think of, a 
lunatic asylum will be the ultimate result. 
Oh, horrible! Give me advice, and send 
on your bill. Truly yours, etc. 

Ans. No harm can come from pure, un- 
selfish, well-directed affection. But when 
love becomes idolatrous, when it is ‘ all- 
absorbing,” and threatens to dethrone the 
reason, it is dangerous, and no longer pure 
or spiritual. Lust is love perverted. The 
way to manage such feelings is to bring 
them into subjection to the moral sense, 
and under religious influences. With 
Christ for one’s guide and constant soul- 
companion, the social feeling or affections 
will not monopolize the man. The affec- 
tions are to be sanctified by godliness, 
and subordinated to the religious and the 
spiritual nature. The above is inordinate. 


Monomanta.—Nothing, per- 
haps, is stronger proof of the truth of that 
phrenological principle which recognizes 
an organ in the brain for each mental pow. 
er than the manifestation of monomania. 
Some are insane through fear, some through 
Hope, some through Self-Esteem and Ap- 
probativeness, some through Acquisitive- 
ness, some through the love element, some 
through the intellectual faculties, others 
through the religious feelings; and each 
specific kind of mania is referable to some 
organ or class of organs, one of which may 
be deranged, while all the rest are compara- 
tively healthy. No other system of mental 
philosophy explains at all these singular 
though very ph 

Gurr EnTerprisEs.—To half 
a hundred inquirers, we beg to state that 
ali such concerns are “‘ not to be trusted.” 
So of lotteries. Gamble in these games of 
chance if you will, but we beg of you not 
to ask our agency in this slippery, tricky 
work. We can not, must rot, will not do it. 





DrunKEN PHRENOLOGISTS. 
—A correspondent writes us from Warren, 
Ohio, inquiring about the reputation of a 
person calling himself a phrenologist, who 
recently visited that place, remarking that 
he was charged with drunkenness, and 
with something even worse than that. Who 
was he? We trust no one will hold this 
office responsible fur such conduct. 

Why is it that Phrenology must be cursed 
with some of the worst characters among 
men? Why doimpostors, who fail in every- 
thing else, put “* Prof.” to their ugly names, 
and go forth to swindle unsuspecting peo- 
ple? It is said, ‘‘the better the bank, the 
more numerous the counterfeits."” And the 
more difficult the profession, the more nu- 
merous the quacks dabbling in it. It is cer- 
tainly eo in medicine,and it is so in Phrenol- 
ogy. Nor is the Church exempt. There are 
black sheep in all the flocks, just as there 
was a Judas among the twelve. We are 
in the receipt of letters daily, asking us 
what of this, that, and the other vagabond 
—such as the filthy fellow, self-styled 
“ Prof.” Livingston, recently turned out of 
Barnum’s monkey show—and of “ Prof.” 
somebody else, who cheated a poor printer 
out of his pay for advertising, and a hotel 
keeper out of his board. But we can not 
publish the names of these scamps who 
sail under false colors, and practice piracy 
on an over-credulous people. It will bea 
safe rule to count every phrenologist who 
dishonestly puts “‘ Professor” to his name, 
an impostor. Boot-blacks, clowns, and 
chimney-sweeps may play the jackdaw, 
but honest men will not attempt to shine 
in borrowed plumes. 


Publishers’ Department. 


Gerrinec Reapy.—Our en- 
gravers are at work on portraits for future 
numbers of the A. P.J. We are getting 
ready for the new volume to commence in 
July next, when we shall enlarge our 
borders, give more matter, and increase 
our subscription rates. The editor is de- 
termined to make this not only a first-class 
magazine, but a MODEL MONTHLY in every 
sense. We would lead other publishers in 
mechanical execution, as well as the people 
in new ideas. Of course we shall keep 
economy in view, in all our projects; we 
should 4ke to make a JouRNAL worth $4, 
$5, or $6 a year, but at present will try to 
be content with $3, which will be the sub- 
scription price after the first of June next, 
for vols. 46 and 47. —— 


Evropean Guipr-Booxs.— 
See a list, on another page, of the best 
works for travelers and tourists through 
the Old Country. These works are all 
printed in the English language, and may 
be received by return mail, at any post- 
office in the United States or the North 
American British Provinces. If preferred, 
the books will be forwarded by express. 
No one should go abroad without these 
works. Ignorance in a foreign country is 
most expensive, while knowledge is econ- 
omy. oa 

ADVERTISEMENTS. —It is 
gratifying to be able to serve ourselves, 
our friends, and the public at the same 
time. The large circulation of our JournNaL 
renders it a very desirable medium through 
which to reach intelligent, enterprising, 
go-ahead people. 
considerable vigilance, to exclude from our 
pages anything calculated to mislead or 
deceive the reader. Of course, we can not 
hold ourselves in any way responsible for 
the promises of advertisers, or for the 
quality of the articles advertised. But we 
will not, knowingly. insert anything of a 
fraudulent character, like lotteries, gift en- 
terprises, patent medicines, etc. The 
thing must, at least, be useful or orna- 
mental to get into this JournaL. Readers 
will discriminate. It affords us special 
pleasure to fill the orders of our patrons 
with really useful articles, including good 
books. oe 


WE are indebted for many 
of the excellent photographs of eminent 
Universalist clergymen, engraved in our 
present number, to Mr. R. A. Lewis, 
photographer, 160 Chatham Street, New 
York, as well as for those of other dis- 
tinguished clergymen, whom we may, at a 
future time, take pleasure in presenting to 
our readers. — 


In an early issue of our 
JOURNAL an article, by our friend and con- 
tributor Hon. John Neal, on the “Study 
of Languages,” will be given to our readers. 
The perspicuous and convincing series of 
papers on the “ Phrenological Theory of 
Man's Organization” will be continued 
until the subject has received a thorough 
handling from the theological, physiologi- 
cal, and metaphysical points of view. In 
the course of this series it will be seen by 
the careful reader that the chief objections 
to ey! are dispassionately consid- 
ered, and their errors exhibi in the 
light of sober reason and common sense. 
ery many questions addressed to us from 
interested correspondents have already 
found, or will find, definite answers in the 
substance matter of these papers. 

We have also in preparation ** Contrast- 
ed Sketches of Benjamin Franklin and An- 
drew Jackson,” which will appear in our 
next number. 








We try, by exercising, 


Mr. Peter KEtty, a young 
lawyer—formerly of New York, now of 
Iowa—is lecturing on Phrenology. The 
papers speak of him as an orator of great 
promise. He is too sensible to permit 
himself to be dubbed “ Dr.”’ or ‘“‘Professor,”’ 
before having these honors conferred on 
him by the properly constituted authorities. 


Tue American Institute have 
resolved to hold an exhibition in 1876—the 
one hundredth year of American Indepen- 
dence — of American industry and art. 
They hope that by that time there will bea 
suitable building in the city for such a pur- 


pose. At present there is none, but nine 
oo may produce great for the 
tter in this fast country. 


Correcrion.—Messrs. Boyer 
and Ancona, of Pa., in our last number 
should have been classed as Democrats in- 
stead of Republicans. 


Reapers are referred to the 
list of cHoIcE BooKs announced in our 
present number. We commend them as 
among the best ‘of their class. Copies 
will be sent by return post or express, at 
prices annexed. 


Business. 


(Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of 30 cents a line.) 











Wuar ts a Sewrne Macuine? 


It is a machine for making clothing and 
doing Sewing of all kinds. 

Does it make the same kind of stitch that 
a lady makes with her needle? 

No; it makes other kinds. 

What are they called? 

“Lock Stitch,” “Chain Stitch,” and 
“ Double Chain Stitch.” 

What is the difference? 

Here is a picture of the Lock Stitch, as 
the thread léoks when stitched into the 
cloth, only this is made larger and coarser 
that you may see it better: 





No. 1.—Lock Srrrcen. 

It is made with two threads, one on each 
side of the cloth, and “locked” together in 
the center. Hence it is called the “Lock 
Stitch.” It can not be pulled out, nor 
raveled, and there is only a single line of 
thread on each side of the seam. 

Is the seam strong and firm? 

Yes; just as firm as the cloth when 
properly 'made. It is the principal stitch 
made by sewing machines since their first 
invention. 

How much thread does it take for a yard 
of seam ? 

About two yards and one half. 

What is the principal machine that makes 
the Lock Stitch? 


THE WHEELER & WILSON MACHINE. 
What is the “Chain Stitch?” 
Here is a picture of it. 








No, 2,—Cnain Stites, 





It is such a stitch as the ladies make in 
knitting and crocheting, and it can be 
raveled in the same way. 

Is it much used in Sewing? 

No; because the seams made with it pull 
out so easily. Think of garments coming 
apart when one is in the street. 

How much thread does it take for a yard 
of seam ? 

About four and a half yards, or nearly 
"What ie the principal machine ‘making 

s the princ 
this stitch? a - ° 

The Wilcox & Gibbs. 

What is the “* Double Chain Stitch? 

It is very much like the Single Chain 


Stitch, but is made with two threads. 
Here is a picture of it. 





No. 3.—Dovus.e Cuam €&titca. 


Can it be raveled ? 

Yes; and shows a ridge on one side. 

What makes that ridge on the under side 
of the seam ? 

It is the looping and knotting of the two 
threads used. 

Does that do any harm ? 

Yes; it wears off when garments are 
washed and ironed. It does not look well 
unless as embroidery. Ne one would like 
a handkerchief hemmed with it, or any 
seam made that shows. A handsome 
stitch, you know, only shows a single line 
of thread. 

How much thread does it take for a yard 
of seam ? 


About six and one half (634) yards. The 
most of any machine. 

What machine makes this stitch ? 

The Grover & Baker. 

use Se Machines ? 

The Wheeler Wilson are used by 
Seamstresses, Dress Makers, Tailors, 
Manufacturers of Shirts, Collars, Skirts, 
Cloaks, yaa, eee , Hate, Caps, 
Corsets, Ladies’ ts and Shoes, Linen 
Goods, Umbrellas, Parasols, etc. They 
work equally well upon silk, linen, woolen 
and cotton , with silk, cotton, or linen 
thread. ey will seam, quilt, gather, 
hem, fell, cord, braid, bind, and perform 
every series of sewing, making a beautiful 
and perfect stitch, alike on both sides of 
the article sewed. 

How many Wheeler & Wilson's machines 
a sold ? 


core 
How can the machine work? 
The Wheeler & Wilson Company has 
tables showing, by actual experi- 
a AS Aan — boty the time 
a stitch eac! rt of a garment 
by hee and with the Wheeler & Wilson 
Sewing ine. Subjoined is a summary 
of several of the tables: 


BY MACHINE, BY HAND. 
Hrs. Min. Hrs. = 


Gentlemen's Shirts ...1....16....14.. 
Oaatd ice casscee 2....88....16....35 
Satin Vests.... ...... re re eee 
Linen Vests .......... 0....48.... & ...14 
Cloth Pants........... ee Pe OS 
Summer Pants........ 0....88.... 2....50 
Silk Dress............ oa ee 
Merino Dress......... ee ee 
ico Drees.......... D.cok.ce. §....08 
Chemise . ee a ee 
Moreen Skirt ......... Sicadiivess Boocae 
Muslin Skirt..........0....80.... %.... 1 
PGES. cs srcvecdicd tt eee, See 
Night Dress,.......... Og ae ee 
Silk Apron............ ee Se ee 
Plain Apron .......... Buicis Bice Giese 
NUMBER OF STITCHES MADE PER 

MINUTE. 


By With 
Hand. Machine. Ratio. 
Stitching fine Linen. ..23 640......28 





Stitching Satin........ 
Stitching Silk ........ 30 
fine Cloth.. 

Patent Leather, e 

DT istadesesse Con cove “ 
Fitt’ es’ Gaiters.28...... 500... 
Stitching Shoe Vamps .i0...... 210... 
Binding Hats.......... a | ee 





When the machines are driven by power, 
the ratio is much higher—1,500 and 2,000 
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stitches per minute not being an unusual 
average. 

Think how much time is saved by using 
the machines. 


MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS. 


The proportion of thread used in making 
the various stitches is as follows: 

“Lock Stitch,” 1; “Chain Stitch,” 1 
8-10ths ; ‘“‘ Double Chain Stitch,”’ 2 5-10ths. 

Prob. 1. Ifa * Lock Stitch” machine uses 
10 cents worth of thread and silk in a day, 
how much would it use in a year of 
working days? Ans., $30 worth. 

Prob. 2. How much would a “ Chain 
Stitch” machine use in doing the same 
amount of sewing? Ans., ry worth. 

Prob. 3. How much would a “Double 
Chain Stitch’’ machine use in doing the 
same amount of sewing? Ans., $75 worth. 

Prob. 4. There will be ultimately at least 
a million of sewing machines need in the 
country; at the above rate. what value of 
thread and silk would be used annually if 
all of one kind were used? Ans., “‘ Lock 
Stitch,”’ $30,000,000 ; ** Chain Stitch,” $54,- 
000,000 ; ** Double Chain Stitch,"’ $75,000,000 
worth. 

Prob. 5. What value of thread would be 
wasted by the “ Chain Stitch?” Ans., 
$24,000,000. 

Prob. 6. What value would be wasted 

“Double Chain Stitch?” Ans., 


. T. If there be 6,000,000 of families 
in the United States, how much would it 
cost to send each a weekly newspaper at 
$1 50? Ans., $9,000,000. 

Prob. 8. How much to send a monthly 
magazine at $2? Ans., $12,000,000. 

Prob. 9. How much would remain of the 
$45,000,000 of waste for Missionary, Educa- 
tional, and Charitable purposes? Ans., 
$24,000. 

Is it wicked to waste things? Yes. 

Then, what sewing machine should be 
used? Ans., * WaeeLer & Wriison's Lock 
Stircu Sewrse Macure.” 


For tHe Lapies.—tThe 
Fashion Magazines are all recommending 
Bradley's celebrated Duplex Elliptic or 
Double Spring Skirt as the most graceful 
and elegant as well as the most durable 
and economical skirt made. 

See advertisement. 








Our Scuootpay Visiror.— 
A first-class Illustrated Magazine. 82 large 
double-column pages every month. Some 
of the ABLEST AMERICAN WRITERS 
contribute regularly. ““A most valuable 
aid in the cause of Juvenile education.” — 
N. Y. TRIBUNE. “We take pleasure in 
commending it.’— NW. Y. Independent. 
“A sound, healthful magazine for the 
family and school.""—S. 8. Times, “ One 
of the most attractive and cheapest peri- 
odicals published."—PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. “Variety enough to suit 
every shade of juvenile taste.""— Pittsburg 
Commercial. “The most sprightly and in- 
teresting of the magazines for the young.” 
—Christian Standard, Cleveland, O. “ It 
has no equal to our knowledge.”—Rural 
New Yorker. “ The names of its contribu- 
tors alone give it character.”"— Utica (N. ¥.) 
Evening Telegraph. “It is calculated to 
instruct and amuse without filling the 
mind with worthless fancies.’’—Philadel- 
phia Evening Telegraph. ** The music is 
worth the subscription price.”—Canada 
Christian Advocate. 

=a Terms $1 % a year. Toclubs $1. 
Valuable premiums for clubs. Rare in- 
ducements to agents. Specimen nambers, 
ten cents. Agents wanted in every school, 
and at every post-office in the United 
States. The attention of teachers is par- 
ticularly invited. 

Address J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., 
Publishers, 424 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 1t 





Tue Movement - Cure. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor’s illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, % cents. Address 67 
West 38th Street, New York City. 





QUACKENBOs’s TExt-Books. 
The only books for progressive teachers. 

“The singular excellence of all Quack- 
enbos’s School-books is well known to the 
educational community. They are gener- 
ally admitted to be the dest manuals on the 
subjects of which they respectively treat.” 
—J. W. Butxiey, City Sup’t of Schools, 
Brooklyn. 

Quackenbos’s Arithmetics. 
Practical, $1. E.ementary, 60 cts. 
Primary, 40 cts. 

The best Arithmetics before the public. 
The fullest on all the branches of Com- 
mercial Arithmetic, teaching the methods 
actually used by business men. The brief- 
est in their rules and analyses, and the 
moet practical and varied in their examples. 
The only Arithmetics that recognize the 
recent important changes in financial 
matters—the only Arithmetics in all re- 
spects up to the times. 

2 kenbos’s Gr 8. 
Ene tise Gram™Mar, $1 20. First Boo 
In Grammar. 50 cts. 


hil hid. 
ry 





Setant 


Clear, c »P 1, ingeni- 
ous in explanation, and bold in their re- 
forms, these books simplify the subject 
incredibly, and enable the learner to speak 
and write correctly with one half the labor 
of any other system. Hosts of recommen- 
dations in our Circular, from prominent 
teachers, who pronounce these unqualified- 
ly THE BEST GRAMMARS EXTANT. 


Quackenbos’s Histories. 

ILLusTRATED History U. 8. Brought 
down to 1866. $2. 

Priuary History U.8. The book for 
beginners. $1. 

The City of Brooklyn has just introduced 
into its Public Schools, to the exclusion of 
all other text-books, Quackenbos’s Arith- 
metics, Grammars, Natural Philosophy, 
Composition, and Rhetoric. The Gram- 
mar is also officially adopted as the text- 
book for Common Schools in the States of 
Maryland and California, the cities of 
Rochester, New Orleans, Charleston, New- 
port, Columbus (Ohio), etc., ete. 

Specimen copies mailed to teachers at half 
the above prices. Favorable terms made for 
introduction, 

Address D. APPLETON & CO., Publish- 
ers, 443 and 445 Broadway, New York. 








Tur Hyeeran Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 





Hieutaxnp Water-Cure.— 
H. P. Burdick, M.D. (Laughing Doctor. 
See PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL, December, 
*58), and Mrs. Mary Bryant Burdick, M.D., 
Physicians and Proprietors. 

Send for a circular. 
Address ALFRED, Allegany Co., N. Y. 


Mrs. E. De La Verene, M.D., 


149 Carnitton Avenvs, Brookiyn. 








Waters’ Square AanpD Up- 
RIGHT PraNos, MELODEONS, AND CABINET 
Orneans, the best manufactured, to Let, 
and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same. Second- 
hand Pianos at bargains, from $60 to $225. 
Old Pianos taken in exchange. Liberal 
discount to teachers and clergymen. Cash 
paid for second-hand pianos. Pianos tuned 
and repaired. New T-octave Pianos for 
$275 and upward. Warerooms, No. 481 
Broadway, New York. 

HORACE WATERS. 





Adbertisements, 
[Announcements 8 for. this or the preceding 


Sperenent ened the lishers by the 
they are intended lo apecr. 


fence 
, 85 cents a or $35 a colunin.) 





Dr. Jerome Kipper’s Grn- 
UINE Six CURRENT Macntne received the 
highest premium at the American Institute. 

others pretending to have six currents 
are only the old trick revived, of the tor- 
pedo principle of one current taken over 
and over from the different metallic parts. 
on anes, late S ‘: + A | 

. 8. Army, in speaking of m prov: 
Se = itis“ he bea yet o 
disease.” e etism of the current 
AB is far greater in power than the so- 
called “direct and to and fro” current 
machine, which latter is proved by the 
records filed at Washington, to be only an 
abortive attempt to get a patent for a new 
name applied to the common machine, 
with two coils. Send for circular. 

Address DR. JEROME KIDDER, 480 
Broadway, New York. 





TemPERANCE Cuimes.—The 
National Temperance Society have just 
published a new Temperance Hymn and 
Tune Book, of 128 pages, comprising a 
great variety of New Music, Glees, Songs, 
and Hymns designed for the use of Tem- 
perance Meetings and Organizations, 
Bands of Hope, Glee Clubs, and the Home 
Circle. Many of the Hymns have been 
written expressly for this book, by some 
of the best writers in the country. The 
Odes of the Sons of Temperance and Good 
Templars are given in full, and set to ap- 
ga music. The book is Edited by 

mu. B. Brapsury and J. N. STEARNS, 
and contains over 150 Hymns and Tunes, 
which will be found worthy of the great 
and noble Cause they are intended to ad- 
vance. ce, in paper covers, 30 cents, 


single copies ; $25 per hundred. Price, in 


covers, $5 cents, single copies; $30 
r hundred. J, N. STEARNS, Publish- 
ng Agent, 172 William Street, New York. 





Heratp or Heatra. 
ANNOUNCEMENT No. 1. Mrs. R. B, Glea- 
son, M.D., is writing a series of LETTERS 
to Laptes, for the Health. 
ANNOUNCEMENT No.2. Moses Coit Tyler 
is furnishing a series of 
MINUTES OF AN ATHLETIC for the 
Herald of Health. They are exceedingly 
fascinating and valuable. 
ANNOUNCEMENT No. 38. 
King Browne is furnishing a 
illustrated papers, the Pays1oLoat- 
CAL ANATOMY AND PuystoLoey oF Man, 
OUNCEMENT No. 4. Henry Ward 
Beecher is furnishing an article monthly, 
and the one in the A number is his dis- 
course on the duties of medical 


than fifty other articles of great merit and 
value. See us, Fe 


Phrenological Journal. 
Sta a4 & CO., 15 Laight Street, New 
ork. 





To Boox Buyers!!! To 
. Our stock of Sunday- 
includes all the latest and 
best books from all the publishers. 

School District, Family, and General 
Libraries—many times these Libraries can 
be made up for half the price usually paid. 

LOG 


THE ¥ 
is a specialty withus. We donot hesitate 
to say that ours is the place for the Theo- 


logian to buy his books, and also station- 

oF, Sermon Paper, Me style and price. 

ve a Co., 37 Park Row, od 
or’ 





An ILLustraTep Crrcuar, 
showing the facts in rd to the many 
different qualities of electricity, as now 
renpquised by scientific men, will be sent 
to any address, of expense. 

Address DR. JERO KIDDER, 480 
Broadway, New York. 





Goop Booxs sy Mam— 
Any book, magazine, or newspaper, no mat- 
ter where or by whom published, may be 
ordered at publisher’s prices, from 

FOWLER AND WELLS. 





Tue Liperat CHRISTIAN, FOR 1867. 


Tue LrperaL CarisTian, a weekly religious paper, contains a large amount and 
variety of original matter contributed by the most eminent writers in the Unitarian, 
Universalist, and other liberal communions ; correspondence from various parts of the 
country and Europe; occasional discourses by the best liberal preachers; criticisms 
and abstracts of new books and current literature ; the best family and children’s read- 
ing which can be purchased or selected ; discussions of the most important and interest- 
ing questions of the day in an independent, fearless manner, but always in the light of 
Christian principles and in a Christian spirit; a summary of the religious intelligence 
most interesting to Liberal Christians generally, and a review of the principal events of 


the week. 


Tae Liserat CuristiAn takes the place of the Christian Inquirer, which was estab- 
lished in 1847, and for twenty years was regarded as one of the best religious papers in 


the country. The new and enlarged paper is 


t and advocate the 





tablished to 
re 
Yr 


ideas and principles of liberal Christianity in their intellectual breadth, spiritual 
catholicity, and practical applications ; and also to urge the claims of political and social 


reform, and whatever relates to human welfare and advancement. 


It will set forth the 


great principles in which liberal Christians generally agree, and cultivate friendly rela 
tions, a fraternal spirit and co-operative action among the various branches of the liberal 
household —endeavoring to bring into practical and effective union all who believe in 
Christianity, “ pure and undefiled,” as a rational faith and a working power for the 


redemption of the world. 


The Hartford Post says of Tar Lrserat Caristran: ‘In typographical appearance, 
in its literary finish, and in the general run of its contents, both in its selected and 
original matters, it is unquestionably one of the ablest papers published in the United 


States.” 


This high estimate is indorsed by the New York Tribune, Hvening Post, 


Boston Transcript, Norfolk County Journal, and other leading papers of the country. 


TERMS, $3 rer Year, Payable in Apvance. Specimens sent free when asked for. 


New York, February, 1887. 


Published by the 
NEW YORK UNITARIAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 


Address “ LIBERAL CHRISTIAN,” 


82 and 84 Nassan Street, New York. 


Box 6695, P. O., New York. 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Patent Recorp.—New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the sec- 
ond year of its publication, is a Weekly 
Journal, devoted to fostering the interests 
of Artisans and Manufacturers, encourag- 
ing the genius of Inventors, and protecting 
the rights of Patentees. 

Each number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Pocelas : 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers ; 
** Mechanical Movements,” and other use- 
ful lessons for young artisans; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar language. Twenty-six num- 
bers form a handsome half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 


vance. 

The publixhers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail tis, a pamphlet, entitled ** Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 
ees.”” ress 

BROWN, COMBS & CO., 
a ~ of the American Artisan, 


t’ No. 189 Broadway, New York. 





w 


Tue Complete PHoNoGRA- 
PHER; being an Inductive Exposition of 
Phonography, with its application to all 
branches of ——— and affording the 
fallest instruction to those who have not 
the assistance of an Oral Teacher ; also in- 
tended as a School-book. By James E. 
Monson, Official Sten 

te’s Court of New York. lvol. 12mo. 
Price, post-paid, $2 25. Address 
OWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 

Notices oF THE Press.—This is the 
latest, and, in most respects, by far the 
best book on Phonography that has yet 
been published. The k adheres closely, 
throughout, to general principles, avoiding 
all exceptional expedients; and in every 
part of it there are a clearness of arrange- 
ment and an exactness and conciseness of 
statement and illustration which peculiarly 
fit it for use as a text- k in schools, and 
for a self-instructor.—N. Y. Times. 

“The Complete Phonographer” gives a 
full exposition of the principles and meth- 
ods of Phonography, especially in its rela- 
tion to short-hand reporting. The volume, 
for its clearness of stat t full 
of details, will doubtless take the pre- 
cedence of all previous manuals on the 
subject. It is particularly adapted to the 
use of reporters, and can not fail to prove 
of great service to that important branch 
of the profession of journalists."—N. Y. 
Tribune. 





Mr. Munson’s work is not only a clear, 
intelligible, and complete exposition of 
Phonography, but it is also an attempt, 
and, we think, a successful one, to remove 
many of the incongruities of the system as 
is has been written.—N. Y. World. 

“ The Complete eww oe aa is by far 
the best book on Phonography that exists, 
and really establishes that which heretofore 
has been only a name with very little be- 
hind it—the “* American Standard System.” 
—The ** Nation” of Feb. 2th. 





fur American Scuoot Dr- 
ALOGUE Booxks.—No. 1, just published, 
contains: I, The Schoolboys’ Tribunal; 
II. The Straight Mark; III. Fashionable 
Education; or, the Adopted Child; IV. 
The Eta Pi Society; V. The Rockville Pe- 
tition; VI. Pugge; VII. Ruffer, the Bore ; 
VII. Examination Day at Madame Savan- 
te’s; IX The Prize Poem; X. William 
Ray's History Lesson; XI. Slang; XII. 
Hominitic Geography ; XII. Not at Home ; 
XIV. The Queen's English. Price, by mail, 

paper, 50 cents; flexible cloth, 75 cents. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 

+ —_ 

430 Broome Street, New York. 
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Prospectus oF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN Press, New York.—A new Baptist 
Paper, THE CHRISTFAN PRESS, was 
started in New York last February, and 
has been in successful operation since, far 
beyond the most sanguine expectations of 
its warmest friends. This has been done 
by the desire and advice of ee 
and influential laymen in and about the 
city, who nize it and wish it the 
widest circulation as the organ of the de- 
nomination. 

It is designed to be a religious news- 
| paper, in the true, broad sense of the term, 
| and to pogese all the leading movements of 
| the religious world, both at home and 
| abroad, both in Baptist and all Evangelical 
| churches, and endeavor to enlist a power- 
| ful, united influence of Protestant Chris- 
| tians against Rome, and tendencies toward 
| Rome, for which the Baptist Church, from 
| the ——e of its faith and practice, is 
| peculiarly qualified to lead. It will have 

nothing to do with party politics, and oy 
will speak freely on the morality of politi- 
| cal movements as involved in all parties 
| and in all political action. It will deepl 
sympathize with pastors and churches in all 
| their relations and duties, speak freely of 
| their labor and interests, try to aid them 
| 48 far as possible, and open its columns at 
| all times and to any extent, in promotion 
of the same. 

It will rest on a broad platform as the 
| organ of the Baptist Church, and act the 
| part of a faithful friend to all societies and 
| Institutions connected with the same, and 
| with entire impartiality. 
| Distinguished correspondents heve been 
| en yaged to aid in sustaining its columns, 

making it one of the ablest and best papers 
| published under the auagions of Baptists, 
among whom are Drs. J. Dowling, Bab- 
cock, and Armitage, of New York; Revs. 
J. B. Thomas and Lowry, of Brooklyn ; 
| Drs. Fish and Levy, of Newark; Rev. C. 
| H. Malcom, of Newport, R. I.; Dr. Fuller, 
| of Baltimore ; Dr. Robinson, of Rochester ; 
| Drs. Eaton and Arnold, of Hamilton; Drs. 
Hackett, Hovey, and Anderson, of New- 
ton; Drs. Neale and Eddy, of Boston; Dr. 
| Gillette and Senator Anthony, of Washing- 
| ton; Henry Ward Beecher, of Brooklyn; 
| and others in —— and Paris. 











- paper will be sent to subscribers by 
| mail. 

| Single copy....... ........ $2 50 per year. 
| Clubs, of ive or mene apess “2 00 it. 


Clubs, of twenty or more... 1 50 wie 

These clubs may be formed at any time, 
jand the money sent with the names. 
| Names of those wishing to subscribe, or 

enter a club, may be left with the Pastor of 
| the church. 
| P. 8.—Any Pastor who will read this 
| prespectus in his pulpit, with such remarks 
|as he may deem proper to make, shall re- 
| ceive the CHRISTIAN PRESS one year, 
gratis; and ifhe, or any other person, will 
| raise a club, of twenty or more, he shall 
| have this paper for three years, gratis. If 
| all the friends of the CHRISTIAN PRESS 
will aid in this work, our list may be 
doubled in a few months. 

ddress W. B. JACOBS, Editor. 











Dr. 8. B. Smirn’s Evecrro- 
Macnetic Macnutnes.—The only ones 
where a true unméxed Direct Current with 
strong intensity and strong magnetic 
power is developed. Send for a circular 
wherein is exposed the trick of the * Six 
current’’ contrivance, and where it is 
shown that there is dut one current in 
electricity, and but one important modifi- 
cation in that current; as well as the 
falsity that the so-called “Six current 
machine has nearly double magnetic 
power.” The book I allude to will be 
found interesting and instructive. No 
charge, and sent postage prepaid. 

N.B. The Magnetic power of my intensi- 
Jied Direct Current raises nine pounds. 

“The arrangement in Smith’s apparatus 
gives a much stronger physiological effect 
than I have seen from any other apparatus. 

“ B. Srtioman, Jr., Yale College.” 

Price, with single cup battery, $18; 
double cup, $20. 

ddress DR. 8. B. SMITH, 309 Broad- 
way, New York. tf 

Scates.—A large variety of 
improved Weighing Scales for Stores, 
Markets, Factories, Families, etc., at re- 
duced prices—every Scale warranted. 

D. YOUNG, Agent, 56 Courtland Street, 
below Greenwich, New York, 
. -* ed and Howe's Scales always on 
and, 











Tue Second Part of “ Con- 
CRETE MaNvAL” is now ready. Price, % 
cents, For sale at 389 Broadway. New 
York. 8. T FOWLER, Fourteenth Street, 
above Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Tur Farmer’s Record AND 
Account Book, with Appropriate Read- 
ings and Rulings. For rding Busi- 
ness Transactions, Embracing Family and 
Farm Expenses, neral Accounts, Date 
of Bills Receivable and Payable, Names of 
Emplovees, when their Services n, 
when Finished, Price Agreed on per Year, 
Month, or Day, and Entire Amount, etc. 
Also, the Number of Acres of each Grow- 
ing Crop, the Quality Raised, the Amount 
Sold, Price per Bushel, Pound, etc., and 
the Entire Amount of each. 

e whole so classified, arran and 
consolidated as to present the result of 
each year’s business transactions in the 

leat Pp shl p , an also so 
simple that the balance sheet can be easily 
and correctly adjusted. 

gether with Valuable Information for 
Farmers, Tables of Weights and Measures, 
Rules, and the Annual Report of Income 
Required to be made to the Assessor of 
Internal Revenue. 


DESIGNED EXPRESSLY FOR THE USE 
OF PRACTICAL FARMERS. 


Two sizes—alike in the forms, differing 
only in size. Sent by mail, pre-paid. Prices, 
$4 and $6. For sale by 

FOWLER AND WELLS 
389 Broadway, New York. 











THe Propie’s JourNAL.— 
Rev. Rufus L. Pe' Editor, Wiiliam G. 
Hamilton, Assistant Editor. 

e PEOPLE'S JOURNAL, devoted to 
Christianity, Education, and Benevolence, 
is published every Saturday by the African 
Civilization Society at the African Civiliza- 
tion Building, Dean Street, near Troy 
Avenue, Brooklyn, L. 1. 

While professionally neutral in Politics, 
and denominational Bae wre in Re- 
ligion, it is fearless and independent in the 
discussion of all matters, or questions per- 
taining to, and affecting the happiness and 
prosperity of man—particularly the negro. 

TERMS. 
One copy for one year ............. $1 50 
= © OE BP. 600 sia 


One copy to Canada and the British 
Provinces, per year............ 


Single copies, at offices............ 4 cts. 
TO CLUBS. 

Five copies, one year........... - $700 

Ten _ OW + 6 dab deer ccceg 15 00 


With an extra copy to the one that sends 
the ten names. 


Job Printing of every description exe- 
cuted at the offices of 
THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL, 
in the best style, and at reasonable terms. 





Tue Ambassador, published 
at 119 Nassau Street, publishes a sermon 
from Dr. Chapin every week. Terms $2 50 
a year. Address N. VAN NOSTRAND, 
Publisher, New York. 8t 





$2.—Tools and instructions 
complete for soldering all materials. A 
valuable art which any one may learn. 
For particulars address A. P. BRO q 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





Boarpine In New YorkK.— 
Persons visiting the city, either for busi- 
ness or pleasure, can obtain board at the 
Turkish Bath establishment, Nos. 13 and 15 
Laight Street. We have rooms, 
wholesome diet, and are located near street 
cars that will take you to any part of the 


city. 

, Barus, Vapor Baths, Electric 
Baths, Water Cure, and Swedish Move- 
ment Cure applied to those needing such. 
MILLER, WOOD & CO., Proprietors. 





For 1nE Drar.—Haslam’s 
Magnifying Tubes can be worn on the 
head and concealed from view by the hair, 
and enable persons to hear in church or 
other public assemblies. Send for a pam- 

~~ E. HASLAM, 382 John Street, a 
0 it 
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Tue AmERIcAN EpvucaTionaL 
Monrsiy. Devoted to Popular Instruction 
and Literature. 

Contents for March, 186%: 

I. Oceanic Phenomena—III. Tinted Wa- 
ters, Phosphorescence, Red Waters, etc., by 
J. J, Steveneon. 

II. Office of the Schoolmaster. 

Til. An Improvement, by Dr. D. A. Donal. 

IV. Notes on District Schools, by H. T. 
Hickok. 

V. Jobn Boyd—A Story of School Life, 
by Wm. W. Tufte. 

VI. Culture. 

VII. Corporal Punishment of Girls. 

VIII. Rambling Talk, by F. A Horton. 

IX. Ruffer, the Bore—A Dialogue—by 
Whitte Moore. 

X. Composition of English. 

XI. Hero Worship, by T. 8. Doolittle. 

XII. Eminent Foreign Educators deceas- 
oa Sp king and Readi 

a ng and Reading. 

XIV. School Sow Naturally Existent 
Within the Pupil. 

XV. On the moun Who. 

XVI. Gerard on Schools. 

XVII. Model Compositions. 

XVIIL. Educational Intelligence: United 
States, Uruguay, Great Britain, Bevaria, 
Prussia, Russia, Turkey, Syria, Egypt, 
Cape Good Hope, New Zealand, Mada- 


gauscar. 

XIX. Reviews of New Books: Physi- 
ology, Lawyer in the School Room, World 
before the Deluge, Hist. Mouthful of Bread. 
Woman's Work in Civil War, Patriotism 
at Home, American Family in Germany, 
College Library, Asop’s Fables, Story ot 
a Stomach, Laboulaye’s Fairy Book, The 
Metric System, etc. 

XX. Notes on Science and the Arts. 

XXI. Bulletin of Teachers who are Can- 
didates for Positions. 

XXII. Descriptions and Price Lists of 
School Books, and all Articles for Use in 
Schools. 


Price, $1 50 per annum. Specimens by 
mail, prepaid, 15 cents. 


CLUB RATES ARE LIBERAL. 
Teachers and Clergymen may obtain, in 
exchange for a little work in the Educa- 
tional field, a copy of Wexrster’s Roya. 
Quarto Dictionary, price, $12. 
J.W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
Publishers, 
430 Broome Street, New York. 





Wanrtep, a good Hygienic 
Teacher, a Reformer in every sense of the 
word, one who is competent to teach the 
common branches of the English language, 
and is willing to help teach and train chil- 
dren tomake useful men and women. Onr 
fal consists of eleven children, six girls 
and five boys, the oldest sixteen years, and 
the youngest eight months. I am willin 


} to pay all that a teacher is worth. 


leacant, comfortable home assured. For 
rther particulars apply to JOHN KAER- 
CHER, Preston, Fillmore County Minn. 


Netw selusic. 


Comr Back to Er1n—words 
and music by Claribel. For piano 35 c.; 
arranged for violin.................. 15 cts, 

Tse Liext IN THE Winpow—beanutiful 
new song by Virginia Gabriel....... 40 cts. 

Coms Stine To Me Aearn. For violin 
15 c.; words and musicfor piano.. 30 cts, 

“Hitpa,”a new waltz by Dan Godfrey, 
composer of Mabel and Guards waltzes, 
which are played at the Central Park con- 
certs, and have become immensely u- 
Bids didn g4 04602 hile deat cineethranoes cts, 

Witprane (Wild Youth) Galop, by C. 
Faust. For violin 15 c.: for piano. .85 cts, 





Up anv Down Galop, by C. Faust. For 
Vien 3B G. > BEMMRO. ..0.000.00000n0008 30 cts. 
Meet ME IN THE LanE—the most popu- 
lar song lately issued................ &. cts. 
Meet ME IN THE LANE, arranged for the 
Wi ita nota dens 08 W ceateh pas 15 cts. 


Meet ME IN THE Lang, Schottisch ar- 
c 


ran MDa ses tdeossassse cance 20 cts. 
ae a WaLtz—easy. ‘or 


K 
rere eeeeess wees 20 cts. 
L’AFRICAINE Waltzes—containing the 
principal airs from Meyerbeer’s celebrated 
opera, arranged by Dan Godfrey, com 
er of the “Guards,” Mabel, and Hilda 
Arranged for the violin............ 15 cts. 
Music sent by mail, securely wrapped, 
on receipt of the marked prices. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 
208 Bowery, New York. 
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AN ESSAY ON MAN. 


In Four Eptsruzs To St. Joun, Lonp BouincBRoKE. By ALEXANDER 
Pork. Wirn Notes, AND FirreEN ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
[CONTINUED FROM MARCH NUMBER. ] 

oO 

Virtvovus and vicious every man must be, 
Few in the extreme, but all in the degree ; 
The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wise, 
And e’en the best, by fits what they despise. 
Tis but by parts we follow good or ill, 

For, vice or virtue, sELF directs it still; 

Each individual seeks a several goal ; 

But Heaven's great view is one, and that the whole; 
That counterworks each folly and caprice ; 
That disappoints the effect of every vice ; 

That happy frailties to all ranks applied, 
Shame to the virgin, to the matron pride ; 
Fear to the statesman, rashness to the chief, 
To kings presumption, and to crowds belief; 
That, virtue’s ends from vanity can raise, 
Which seeks no interest, no reward but praise ; 
And build on wants, and on defects of mind, 
The joy, the peace, the glory of mankind. 








Heaven, forming each on other to depend, 
A master, or a servant, or a friend, 
Bids each on other for assistance call, 
Till one man’s weakness grows the strength of all. 
Wants, frailties, passions, closer still ally 
The common interest, or endear the tie ; 
To these we owe true friendship, love sincere, 
Each home-felt joy that life inherits here ; 
Yet from the same we learn, in its decline, 
Those joys, those loves, those intsrests to resign ; 
Taught, half by reason, half by mere decay, 
To welcome death, and calmly pass away.* 

Whate’er the passion, knowledge, fame, or pelf, 
Not one will charge his neighbor with himself. 
The learn’d is happy, nature to explore ; 

The fool is happy that he knows no more ; 

The rich is happy in the plenty given; 

The poor contents him with the care’of Heaven. 
See the blind beggar dance, the cripple sing, 
The sot a hero, lunatic a king; 

The starving chymist in his golden views 
Supremely blest; the poet in his muse. 

See some strange comfort every state attend, 
And pride bestow’d on all, a common friend ; 
See some fit passion every age supply ; 

Hope travels through, nor quits us when we die. 
Behold the child, by nature’s kindly law, 
Pleas’d with a rattle, tickled with a straw ; 
Some livelier plaything gives his youth delight, 
A little louder, but as empty quite ; 

Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse his riper stage, 

And beads and prayer-books are the toys of age ;+ 
Pleas’d with this bauble still, as that before ; 
Till tired he sleeps, and life’s poor play is o’er! 
Meanwhile opinion gilds with varying rays, 
Those painted clouds that beautify our days ; 
Each want of happiness by hope supplied, 

And each vacuity of sense by pride ; 

These build as fast as knowledge can destroy ; 
In folly’s cup still laughs the bubble joy ; 

* For a treatise on the process of dying see ‘‘ New Physiognomy.” The author 
takes the ground that it is not hard for the good man, fall of years, ripe with good 
works, and a settled faith.in God, to die. That both the physical birth and death are 
natural, and in accordance with His plans and purposes. 

+ Playthings to the child are equivalent to property to the man ; and it is a true say- 
ing of most of us, that we are “ once a man and twice a child.” Dotage is a second 
childhood. But man répens into the spiritual It is his body, not his mind or spirit, 
that grows old. The immortal part knows nothing of time but of eternity. 
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One prospect lost, another still we gain ; 

And not a vanity is given in vain ;* 

E’er mean self-love becomes by force divine, 
The scale to measure others wants by thine. 

See ! aud confess, one comfort still must rise— 
’Tis this, though Man’s A FOOL, yet Gop is wise. 


EPISTLE III. 


Or THe NATURE AND State oF MAN WITH RESPECT TO SocrETY. 

The whole unive:se one system of society. Nothing made wholly for itself, nor yet 
wholly for another. The happiness of animals mutual. Reason or instinct operate 
alike to the good of each individual. Reason or instinct operate alike to society, in 
all animals. How tar society is carried by instinct, how much farther by reason. Of 
that which is cailed the state of nature. Reason instructed by instinct in the inven- 
tion of arts, and ‘a the forms of society. Origin of political societies. Origin of 
monarchy. Patriarchal government. Origin of true religion, and government, from 
the same principle of love. Origin of superstition and tyranny, from the same prin- 
ciple of fear The influence of self-love, operating to the social and public good. 
Restoration of true religion and government on their first principle. Mixed guvern- 
ment. Various forms of each, and true end of all. 


a HERE then we rest: “ The universal 
aac cause 
Ss Acts to one end, but*acts by various 
laws.” 
In all the madness of superfluous health, 
The train of pride, the impudence of 
wealth, 
Let this great truth be present night and 





day, 
But most be present, if we preach or 

: pray. 
—_~ I. Look round our world; behold the 


7 chain of love 
Cumbiaing all below and all above. 

See plastic nature working to this end, 

The siugle atoms each to other tend, 

Attract, attracted to, the next in place 
Form’d and impell’d its neighbor to embrace. 
See matter next, with various life endued, 
Press tw one center still, the general good. 
See dying vegetables life sustain, 

Sce life dissolving vegetate again : 

A‘. fonns that perish, other forms supply, 
(By tucus we catch the vital breath, and die,) 





* We repeat, “ vruily” grows out of Approbativeness, when in excess. It is akin 
to self-love, but @iters much from dignity or true manliness. It gives only temporary 
enjoyment, ittiv or no real happiness. 
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Like bubbles on the sea of matter borne, 

They rise, they break, and to that sea return. 
Nothing is foreign; parts relate to whole ; 

One all-extending, all-preserving soul 

Connects each being, greatest with the least ; 
Made beast an aid of man, and man of beast; 
All served, all serving: nothing stands alone ; 
The chain holds on, and where it ends, unknown. 
Has God, thou fool, worked solely for thy good, 
Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food ? 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 

For him as kindly spread the flowery lawn. 

Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings ? 

Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 

Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 

Loves of his ewn, and raptures, swell the note. ~ 





The bounding steed you pompously bestride, 
Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride. 
Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain ? 
The birds of heaven shall vindicate their grain. 
Thine the full harvest of the golden year? 

Part pays, and justly, the deserving steer : 

The hog, that plows not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labors of this lord of all. 

Know, nature’s children all divide her care ; 
The fur that warms a monarch, warm’d a bear. 
While man exclaims, “ See all things for my use !” 
“ See man for mine!” replies a pampered goose : 
And just as short of reason he must fall, 

Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 

Grant that the powerful still the weak control ; 
Be man the wit and tyrant of the whole: 

Nature that tyrant checks: He only knows, 
And helps another creature’s wants and woes 
Say, will the falcon, stooping from above, 

Smit with her varying plumage, spare the dove ? 
Admires the jay, the insect’s gilded wings ? 

Or hears the hawk when Philomela sings : 

Man cares for all: To birds he gives his woods, 
To beasts his pastures, and to fish his floods : 
For some his interest prompts him to provide, 
For more his pleasure, yet for more his pride: 
All feed on one vain patron, antl enjoy 

The extensive blessing of his luxury ; 

That very life his learned hunger craves, 

He saves from famine, from the savage saves ; 











Nay, feasts the animal he dooms his feast, 

And, till he ends the being, makes it blest: 
Which sees no more the stroke, or feels the pain, 
Than favor’d man by touch ethereal slain. 

The creature had its feast of life before ; 

Thou too must perish, when thy feast is o’er! 

To each unthinking being, Heaven a friend, 
Gives not the useless knowledge of its end : 

To man imparts it; but with such a view, 

As, while he dreads it, makes him hope it too: 
The hour conceal’d, and so remote the fear, 
Death still draws nearer, never seeming near. 
Great standing miracle! that Heaven assign’d 
Its only thinking thing, this turn of mind.* 

II. Whether with reason, or with instinct blest, 
Know, all enjoy that power which suits them best; 
To bliss alike by that direction tend, 

And find the means proportioned to their end. 
Say, where full instinct is the unerring guide, 
What pope or council can they need beside ?+ 
Reason, however able, cool at best, 

Cares but for service, or but serves when prest, 
Stays till we call, and then not often near ; 
But honest instinct comes a volunteer, 

Sure never to o’ershoot, but just to hit; 

While still too wide or short is human wit; 
Sure by quick nature happiness to gain, 
Which heavier reason labors at in vain. 

This too serves always, reason never long; 
One must go right, the other may go wrong. 
See then the acting and comparing powers, 
One in their nature, which are two in ours! 
And reason raise o’er instinct as you can, 

In this ’tis God directs, in that ’tis man. 

Who taught the nations of the field and wood 
To shun their poison, and to choose their food ? 
Prescient, the tides or tempest to withstand, 
Build on the wave, or arch beneath the sand ? 
Who made the spider parallels design, 

Sure as De Moivre, without rule or line? 

Who bid the stork, Columbus like, explore 
Heavens not his own, and worlds unknown before ? 
Who calls the council, states the certain day ; 

Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way? 

IIL. God, in the nature of each being, founds 
Its proper bliss, and sets its proper bounds : 

But as he framed the whole, the whole to bless, 
On mutual wants build human happiness ; 
So, from the first eternal order ran, 
And creature linked to creature, man to man, e 
Whate’er of life all quickening either keeps, 
Or breathes through air, or shoots beneath the deeps, 
Or pours profuse on earth, and nature feeds 
The vital flame, and swells the genial seeds. 
Not man alone, but all that roam the wood, 
Or wing the sky, or roll along the flood, 
Each loves itself, but not itself alone, 
Each sex desires alike, till two are one. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





* In early youth, when the animal propensities predominate, we think little of the 
spiritual, and less of death. In middle age, our minds seem to balance between the 
material of the earth and the ethereal of the spiritual. But in old age, if the spiritual 
eyes have been opened, we naturally tire of earth and its interests, and yearn for “a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’ It is not hard for a good man 
to let go of earth. He contemplates the change with serenity and hope. It is only 
the skeptic, the infidel, and the animal part of man that shrinks, fears, and trembles 
at the thought of his inevitable change. 

+ It would be blasphemy to attempt to teach a dog to pray. His instinct could not 
comprehend its significance. He has no moral sense. 

¢t We claim, on phrenological grounds, that reason is at least a step higher than 
mere instinct. But we also claim that man possesses all the instincts common to the 
lower animals, even in a higher degree than the animals themselves; that reason is 
superadded, and that the moral sentiments make man by nature a religious being— 
for are not all nations and tribes inclined to worship ?—and is not man, by virtue of his 
reason and his moral or spiritual sense, rather than by size or we Ap strength. lord 
of all created things? and who can place limits on the possibilities of his mental 
reach, or of development and improvement ? 
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“OLD ABB,” THE VETERAN BAGLE. 


Who of our young readers has not heard of 
“Old Abe,” the Veteran Eagle? We suppose 
nearly all have heard something about him ; 
but for the benefit of those who have not, we 
present the following short account of the gal- 
lant bird, showing how nobly he did his duty 
in our late war in cheering on our brave boys 
to victory. 

“ Old Abe” is a nacive of Lake Superior, and 
when quite young was taken from his nest by 
O-ge-mah-we-ge-zhig, a wild Indian in Upper 
Wisconsin, in the month of July, 1861. The 
Indian children called him “ Mee-ke-zeen-ce” 
(Little Eagle). In the same year the eaglet 
was sold to a farmer for a bushel of corn, and 
who finding “Old Abe” grew very “fast and 
saucy,” and was given to many belligerent 
freaks among his domestic animals, conceived 
the idea one day that his eagle should go to 
the war. Acting on this idea, he took him to 
Eau Claire, where he was sold. Subsequently 
he was presented to Company C, Eighth 
Wisconsin Volunteers, who made a standard 
for him, upon which he was carried beside 
the regimental flag. 
in all the marches of the regiment, and in 
all their battles, cheering on his soldier com- 
rades, and valiantly doing good service in his 
way. So, in one sense, the brave bird became 
the leader of his regiment. 

A correspondent, who witnessed his appear- 
ance in battle, wrote : 

“When the regiment is engaged in battle, 
‘Old Abe’ manifests delight. At such a time 
he will always be found in his appropriate 
place at the head of Company C. To be seen 
in all his glory, he should be observed when the 
regiment is enveloped in the smoke of battle. 
Then the eagle, with spread pinions, jumps up 
and down on his perch, uttering such wild, 
fearful screams as an eagle alone can utter. 
The fiercer and louder the storm of battle, 
the fiercer, wilder, and louder the screams. 
What a grand history he will have — what 
a grand eagle he will be a hundred years 

q@ence! Pilgrims will come from all parts of 
the world to see the eagle that was borne 
through this, our second war for Independence.” 

Colonel J. W. Jefferson, who led the valiant 
Eighth in the Red River expedition, thus hap- 
pily describes the eagle on parade and in 
battle : 

“* Old Abe’ was with the command in nearly 
every action (about twenty-two), and in thirty 
skirmishes. He enjoyed the excitement; and 
I am convinced, from his peculiar manner, he 
was well informed in regard to army move- 
ments, dress parade, and preparations for the 
march and battle. Upon parade, after he had 
been a year in the service, he always gave heed 
to ‘ attention! With his head obliquely to the 
front, his right eye directly turned upon the 
parade commander, he would listen and obey 
orders, noting time accurately. After parade 
had been dismissed, and the ranks were 
being closed by the sergeants, he would lay 


For three years he was | 
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aside his soldierly manner, flap his wings, 
and make himself generally at home. When 
there was an order to form for battle, he 
and the colors were first upon the line. His 





actions upon those occasions were uneasy, | 
| latter proposition were evidently in the major- 
| ity,and the president made no attempt to con- 


turning his head anxiously from right to left, 
looking to see when the line was completed. 
Soon as the regiment got ready, faced, and put 
in march, he would assume a steady and quiet 
demeanor. In battle he was almost constantly 
flapping his wings, having his mouth wide 
open, and many a time would scream with wild 
enthusiasm. This was particularly so at the 
hard-fought battle of Corinth, when our regi- 
ment repulsed and charged, or, you might say, 
made a counter-charge, on Price’s famous 
Missouri brigade.” 


At the close of the war “Old Abe” was | 
| struggle; so, after cogitating and scratching 


publicly presented to the Governor of Wiscon- 
sin, and accepted by him on behalf of the State. 
He was the people’s idol for a long time. 
Thousands came to see him from afar, and it 


| became necessary that he should havea suitable 
| residence for the reception of his numerous 





friends. So the noble bird was placed upon 
the retired list; a beautiful residence was ap- 
propriated to his use, and now he lives at 
Madison, Wisconsin, and is one of the “lions” 
of that city. 

Not only was “ Old Abe” of great service on 
the field of battle,but he has also been the means, 
through the instrumentality of Mr. Alfred Sew- 
ell, the editor of the Little Corporal, Chicago, 
of aiding very much our sick and wounded 
soldiers left in the trail of the war. When the 
great Sanitary Fair was held in Chicago, that 
gentleman procured a likeness of the brave 
eagle, and organized acorps of boys and girls 
throughout the whole of America to sell his 
photograph. These he called “ The Army of 
the American Eagle,” and they numbered 
nearly twelve thousand loyal children, and so 





great was their success that Mr. Sewell was 
enabled to pay over sixteen thousand dollars 
to the committee of the Fair! 

But Mr. Sewell had become so deeply inter- 
ested in the success and happiness of his little 
children’s army, and disliked to relinquish the 
hold he had gained on their affections so much, 
that he started the Little Corporal, through 
which he might correspond with them, and 
work with the children whom he loved ; and 
to that gentleman we are indebted for this 
pretty little story, and the beautiful likeness of 
“Old Abe,” the Veteran Eagle. 


———s -2o 


A Necro Discussion asovt Eeos.—In 
the fairest village of Western New York, the 
“culled pussens,” in emulation of their white 
brethren, formed a debating society for the 
purpose of improving their minds by the dis- 
cussion of instructive and entertaining topics. 
The deliberations of the society were presided 
over by a venerable darkey, who performed 
the duties with the utmost dignity peculiar to 
his color. The subject for discussion on the 
occasion of which we write was, “ Which am 
the mudder ob de chicken—de hen wot lay de 
egg, or de hen wot hatches de chick?” The 
question was warmly debated, and many rea- 
sons pro and con. were urged and combated by 
the excited disputants. Those in favor of the 


ceal that his sympathies were with the domi- 
nant party. At length an intelligent darkey 
arose from the minority side, and begged leave 
to state a proposition to this effeet: “‘ Spose,” 
said he, “dat you set one dozen duck’s eggs 
under a hen, and dey hatch, which am de 
mudder, de duck or de hen?” This was a 
poser, was well put, and nonplused the other 
side, even staggering the president, who plain- 
ly saw the force of the argument, but had 
committed himself too far to yield without a 


his wool a few minutes, a bright idea struck 
him. Rising from his chair in all the pride of 
conscious superiority, he announced: “ Ducks 
am not before the house; chicken am de ques- 
tion; derfore I rule de ducks out!” and do it 
he did, to the complete overthrow of the oppo- 
nents. 
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